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THE CRISIS. 


™ difficulties of an arrangement for the simultaneous 
withdrawal of the English and Russian forces from 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople arise from causes 
which may perhaps not be unfavourable to the prospect of 
peace. As soon as both parties had agreed on the prin- 
ciple of Prince Bismarcx’s proposal, it was found that the 
most important condition of a common understanding was 
the position of Turkey. Either the lines of San Stefano 
or the passage of the Dardanelles might be commanded by 
the Turkish army on the withdrawal of the fleet and of the 
Russian forces. The consequent uncertainty may have 
been a source of embarrassment and delay, but the dis- 
covery that the Ottoman power is not absolutely 
destroyed may perhaps teach a lesson of moderation. 
The army which now defends Constantinople is said 
to consist of ninety thousand men, well disciplined, well 
armed, and many of them men inured to war. It is also 
stated that the Palace intrigues and the personal jealousies 
which produced disaster during the war have now been 
suspended. Osman Pasa, Muxkurar, and Menemer Att 
are believed to actin concert, a deserved pre-eminence 
being conceded to the defender of Plevna. If the Turkish 
force has not been greatly exaggerated, the Russian generals 
must regard with uneasiness a possible renewal of the war. 
The strength of the army south of the Balkans is not accu- 
rately known; but it can scarcely be sufficient to justify 
an attempt to occupy Constantinople, even if the English 
fleet were to take no part in‘the defence. The report 
that a wanton provocation was to be offered to Turkish 
feeling by an entrance of Russian troops into the capital 
on the pretext of celebrating Easter has not been con- 
firmed by the event. Ifthe project was at any time enter- 
tained, it was afterwards abandoned. 

The insurrection in Roumelia, though it may perhaps be 
soon suppressed, will have caused reasonable alarm. If a 
rupture occurred between England and Russia, the com- 
munications by land would again be indispensable to the 
safety of the army; and it might become necessary to 
employ a large force in keeping open the Balkan passes. 
The significance of the revolt extends beyond its actual 
range. If the Mahometan Bulgarians are impatient of 
alien rule and of novel oppression, there is no reason to 
suppose that their co-religionists in other parts of the 
Empire will be more submissive. The population of the 
country round Batoum has already refused to acquiesce 
in the cession of the port; and both in Europe and Asia 
a religious and national war might assume formidable 
dimensions if there were a hope of success. The com- 
manders of Shumla and Varna find excuses for delaying 
the surrender of their fortresses; nor is there any reason 
_to suppose that their contumacy is disapproved at Con- 
stantinople. The Russian Government has prudently ab- 
stained from making any peremptory demand for the sur- 
render of the ceded districts in Europe and in Asia. Any 
summons of the kind, if it were followed by the employ- 
ment of force, would at once create the alliance between 
Turkey and England which is, indeed, nearly certain 
to follow in any case a declaration of war. The 
belief that Osman Pasna had been converted to the 
Russian cause during his short experience as a prisoner 
of war may perhaps prove to be unfounded. It is 
doubtful whether the Sutran himself would be able to 


impose neutrality on the people and the army if only there | 


were a reasonable prospect of liberation and revenge. 
Prudent Russian statesmen cannot fail to take into con- 
sideration the risks which might attend a war with 
England. The invading army has incurred heavy 
losses from disease; and, although it may be practicable 
to replace disabled troops, recruits will be less 
efficient than veteran soldiers. Although an alliance with 
Turkey might be in some respects embarrassing, the 
English Government could not hesitate, in case of war, to 
employ all the resources which would be placed at its 
disposal. The Turkish contingent which was organized 
under English officers at the end of the Crimean war was 
considered by competent judges to be fully equal in quality 
to any uropean force of equal numbers ; and there would 
be little difficulty in forming a similar army, if its services 
were required. The enumeration of the forces which 
might, in case of need, be collected in opposition to Russia 
is chiefly satisfactory because it affords a ground for hoping 
that peace may still be preserved. Except for some provo- 
cation or fresh encroachment on the part of Russia, there 
will be no legitimate occasion of war. 

The vague accounts of the negotiations in progress are 
less reassuring. It was alleged that Austria, Germany, and 
Italy urge the English Government to state in detail its 
objections to the Treaty of San Stefano; and the statement 
has been contradicted only by the Italian Government. Lord 
Sauispury anticipated this demand in his Circular Despatch ; 
nor, if anything remains to be said, is it easy to understand 
why a detailed criticism should be substituted for discussion 
by a Congress. Specific objections might or might not be 
supported by other Powers, while all Governments have a 
common interest in vindicating the authority of treatics. 
It is evident that the English Government, if it complied 
with the invitation, could suggest nothing new. All the 
provisions of the obnoxious treaty are known to the whole 
of Europe ; and Governments which are not prepared to 
offer protests of their own will not be convinced by any 
arguments which Lord Satispury can use. The proposal 
that there shall be a preliminary discussion of the terms 
of the treaty is perhaps intended to prepare the way 
for a new attempt at partition of the Turkish dominions. 
Pamphleteers are still busily engaged in the proposal 
of exchanges and equivalents by which all parties are 
to be satisfied at the expense of Turkey. Accord- 
ing to one scheme, England, Russia, and France are 
each to occupy a fort on the Bosphorns, while England 
takes possession of Egypt and France of Cyprus. Ger- 
many is to surrender Lorraine to France in exchange for 
some unnamed colony which is to be given up by Eng- 
land, and Greece is to take possession of Crete, Kpirus, 
Thessaly, and the islands of the Archipelago. Unauthor- 
ized projectors sometimes only caricature devices which 
find fayour with responsible statesmen. The anxiety of 
Rassia and of Germany to dislodge the English Govern- 
ment from its position proves that it had been wisely 
selected as impregnable by Lord Satissury. It is easier to 
demonstrate the binding torce of existing treaties than to 
impress on forcign Governments the necessity of consulting 
British interests. Even Russian diplomatists cannot avow 


the cynical doctrine virtually propounded by Mr. Bricur 
and Sir Witreip Lawson, that all European relations 
should depend exclusively on force. 

The reported determination of Austria at last to occupy 
Bosnia would imply an understanding with Russia, effected 
There 


probably through the intervention of Germany. 
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reason to believe that the rumour is 
not without foundation. If the Austro-Hungarian 
Government has made a separate arrangement with 
Russia, desertion of the common cause will perhaps be 
excused by reference to the speeches of Lord Dexrsy and 


1s too much 


Mr. Giapsroxe; but a revival of the triple alliance would | 


not be sufficiently explained by irritation, however natural. 
The assent of Russia to an Austrian seizure of a remaining 
portion of Turkish territory wonld show that the Treaty of 
San Stefano has no more binding force than the Treaty of 
Paris. By becoming a party to a further spoliation of 
Turkey, Russia would relieve the Porte from all moral 
obligation of performing the covenants of the treaty ; bat 
the advantage of securing the complicity or neutrality of 
Austria would far outweigh any objections which might 
be raised on the part of the Turks. An audacious 
display of contempt for engagements only a few weeks 


as high a point of good taste as they could be expected 
to attain. But these malcontents have been eclipsed by 
the more thoroughgoing members of the party, who have 
retired to their country houses, and have left the capital to 
the rabble and its vulgarity. Exactly the contrary of what 
Prince Gorrcuakorr said of Russia after the Crimean war 
may be said of the French aristocracy. Itdoessulk, and it does 
not collect its forces. If there is anything it dearly loves, 
it is a good sulk. For political action it is totally unfit. 
It has no sympathy with the country in which it lives. It 
never has anything to say which the country cares to hear. 
Still it has just enough of position, wealth, and ancestral 
dignity to be able to contribute something to the nation. 
It is strong enough to add a piquancy to the triumph of 
its enemies. That the great people were sulking did not 
in any way affect the spirits of Belleville ; but it must have 


imparted an additional charm to the ignition of its humble 


old would perhaps be excused by reference to the uni- | 


versal theories of English agitators. The occupation of 
Bosnia would prove that the Slavonic party and the 
military aristocracy had assumed the 
the national policy. To the Hungarian Government and 
nation an unprovoked attack on Turkey would be not 
only distasteful but offensive. Three years ago Austria 
might have served the cause of peace by occupying Bosnia 
for the purpose of putting an end to the civil war, and of 
imposing peace on the hostile sections of the population. 
At the present moment, the entrance of an Austrian army 
into the Turkish provinces would be a diversion in favour 
of Russia. If the occupation takes place, the Turks will 
perbaps think it expedient to offer no resistance, though 
the aggression would be flagrantly lawless. All the remain- 
ing force of the Empire may be required in a short time 
for a final struggle with its principal enemy. It cannot be 
denied that the military position of the Russians would be 
wholly altered by the conclusion of an agreement with 
Austria. The army which is collected in Roumania was 
chietly destined to meet a possible advance of Austrian 
troops from the West. If the alliance with Austria is re- 
vived, a large force may be spared, if necessary, to repress 
the insurrection in Roumelia, and to reinforce the army 
which threatens Constantinople. Every addition to the 
strength and resources of Russia diminishes the probability 
of peace. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


eye first of May has come and gone, and Paris has 
stood and survived the trial of the opening of the 
biggest and best Exhibition yet known. The mere cere- 
mouial part of the affair does not seem to have been very 
imposing. The rain came when it was not wanted; the 
great people were somewhat hustled; there was much 
floundering in mud; and no one seems exactly to have 
known what was happening. But still the opening was a 
great success, for it revealed the greatness of the interest 
which both Paris and France take in the Exhibition, not 
only as a show, but as a symbol. It forms a standing 
and gigantic advertisement to the world that the 
French Republic is an accomplished fact, and is as 

a Government as any that preceded it, even 
for those purposes of show and hospitality in ful- 
fillimg which Empires and Monarchies are supposed 
specially to excel. The zeal with which not only the orna- 
mental quarters of Paris, but even Belleville and many of 
the chief provincial towns illuminated in the evening, may 
be taken as an evidence that the occasion was felt to be 
one of national moment. The Opposition papers had for 
some months tried to ran down the Exhibition. Directly 
they knew it was not to be the Exhibition of their friends 
they regarded it as the Exhibition of their enemies, and 
did their best to aid the accomplishment of their pro- 
phecies that it must be a failure. Gradually, however, 
they saw that facts were too strong for them, and, like 
most prophets, they began to hedge. There was scarcely 
any public antipathy to the Exhibition manifested as 
the day for opening drew nearer. But in private the 
Legitimist noblesse determined to show that they looked 
down on Republican frivolities. They decided that it 
should be considered really good style to ignore M. 
Krantz and all his works. To stay in Paris, shutting 
up their houses, giving no dinners, confining their re- 
creation to attending their own bazaars, and affecting not 
to know that there was an Exhibition, seemed to many 


candles. The absence of the Legitimist nobles did not 
lessen the splendour and success of the opening; but it 


| was just sufficiently marked to make every one feel that the 


direction of | 


real leaders of France were clustering around a converted 
PRESIDENT. 

The Exhibition has, however, for France an interest 
apart from party politics. In the first place, it is looked 


| on as a manifestation of goodwill towards France on the 


part of foreign countries. It seems no exaggeration to 
say that there is much of a peculiar goodwill towards 
France throughout the world at this moment. Paris is so 
much more attractive than any other capital, it ministers 
so effectively both to the higher and to the lower nature of 
man, it considers so impartially his intellect, his taste, and 
his stomach, thata Paris Exhibition starts with advantages 
which no other Exhibition can rival. Wearied as the 
world is of Exhibitions, it whispers to itself that, if a new 
Exhibition is to be at Paris, it may be endurable. But, 
although Paris in any case might draw the world to its show, 
the Exhibition is generally regarded as something more just 
now. To aid its success is looked on as paying a tribute to 
the dignity with which France has borne her misfortunes, 
and to the marvellous industry and patience with which she 
has repaired her losses. Englishmen will be glad to think 
that England has been foremost in paying this tribute. 
Not only have England, the Colonies, and India done their 
best, but the Prince or Wats has devoted himself to the 
task of organizing the English section with a zeal, 
laboriousness, and capacity worthy of his father. And ail 
the principal nations have worked in harmony, so that 
France might feel that the world responded heartily to her 
call. Germany alone has stood aloof, and wisely. The flags 
of all other nations waved to the breeze in Paris, so far as 
the rain would permit, on Wednesday, but the ugliest of the 
world’s flags was not to be seen. For one dayit was permitted 
to the French people to forget that Germany existed. The 
banner of the conqueror was not there to remind the con- 
quered of their defeat. This was not the fruit of any small 
feeling of ill-will or jealousy, or suspicion, or of any 
envious wish on the part of Germany that the Exhibition 
might fail. It was simply a counsel of good taste. It was 
felt in Germany that the French would be happier if on 
their day of national rejoicing Germany effaced herself. 
France felt this, and in a quiet way responded. If inter- 
national Exhibitions are not quite international, science at 
least may claim to be really international, and the geogra- 


pher of Paris sent a congratulatory telegram in German to 


the great geographical gathering in Berlin. Then, again, 
France enjoys the Exhibition because it will afford 
an opportunity of showing mankind how high France 
stands in arts and manufactures. That, through all her 
troubles, France has gone on learning, practising, and im- 
proving is a fact which the French will take a great pride 
in revealing to the world. Of course there is no need to 
prove that France is still the mistress of fashion. The 
hideous shades of green and yellow in which English- 
women go about, with an impartial disregard of varying 
complexions, sufficiently testify that Paris can make 
foreigners bow not only to her judgments, but to her 
caprices. But this is a little matter. What foreigners will 
find in the French section of the Exhibition is an accumu- 
lation of proofs that France is not only as ingenious and 
as industrious as ever, but that she has employed her in- 
genuity and her industry in many new directions. 
Whatever else may be doubtful as to the Exhibition, 
there is one thing that is indisputable about it, and that is 
its costliness. The Government and the Municipality have 
spent money like water in order that the glories of this Ex- 
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hibition may outstrip the glories of all other Exhibitions. 
It has, indeed, been difficult to know where they would 
stop. It was recently proposed in the Assembly that the 
entrance to the Exhibition should be free on Sundays. 
Why, it was urged with some plausibility, should those 
who are too poor to pay a franc be debarred under a Re- 
public from the enjoyment of what, if looked on as a treat, 
they are as capable as any one of relishing, or, if looked on 
as a political manifesto, they are as ready as any one to ap- 
prove? The Government replied that the estimated loss 
consequent on making the entrance on Sundays free 
would be 120,0001., and this seemed rather a large 
sum to throw away. But, from a Republican point of 
view, the argument for free admission seemed so strong 
that a willingness was intimated to reduce the charge on 
Sundays by half, and ultimately the Assembly left the 
matter in the hands of the Government which seemed 
imbued with such wholesome ideas. This tendency to 
munificence or grand views as to public expenditure is a 
new proof of how much the Exhibition is in harmony with 
the Republic. If any one still retains the old notion that 
democratic Governments are especially frugal, he may 
study with advantage the current history of France. It is 
the boast of Republican Governments that they reflect the 
wishes of the nation more faithfully than any other 
Governments can do. The French like their Govern- 
ments to spend money freely, and the Government 
of the Republic gratifies the national feeling. Of 
course the French are too acute not to see that, if 
money is spent freely, taxation must be heavy. But 
they are prepared to stint themselves to pay taxes 
in order that the produce of the taxes may be spent in a 
handsome and even lavish way. They do not wish money 
to be squandered in all directions. They quite approve of 
officials, judges, and priests being paid at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. But they have a satisfaction in thinking that 
their country expends thirty millions sterling a year on its 
army. They admire a Minister who asks for twenty 
millions in order to make branch railways and local canals. 
They are quite pleased when a grand new street is planned, 
made, and opened at Paris in half the time which it would 
take our Board of Works to consider whether something 
ought not some day to be done. They want their Exhibition 
to be the most splendid of all possible Exhibitions, and they 
burn to pay all that such an amount of splendour must cost. 
The Government not only falls in with the wishes of the 
people but anticipates them, and is therefore deservedly 
popular. The Empire acquired and enjoyed a similar kind 
of popularity. But the Republican Government has one 
eat advantage over the Empire. Its members do not 
rectly and ostentatiously derive a profit from what they 
do for the nation. The French, with their passion for 
equality, thought that the Emperor and his friends made 
far too good a thing out of the Empire. No one thinks 
that the Marsnat, or M. Léon Say, or M. pe Freycinet 
will make a sou out of the Exhibition. Therefore the 
popularity of a lavish Republican Government is more un- 
alloyed than the popularity of a lavish Empire. Perhaps 
it may be added that this immunity from personal suspicion 
is likely to prompt a Republican Government to be still 
more lavish than any of its predecessors. 


MINISTERIAL SPEECHES. 


R. HARDY’S speech at Bradford and Mr. Cross’s 

speeches at Preston have at least some negative merits. 
They are not rude, they are not intemperate, and they are 
not inspired by a factious animosity which is sometimes in- 
distinguishable from personal hatred. It may be true that 
neither Minister gave any new information. As Mr. Cross 
said, it is not convenient while negotiations are in progress 
to send the particulars to the newspapers. Mr. Harpy was, 
as might be expected, more vehement and more outspoken 
than his colleague; but it was impossible that either 
Minister could say anything mew without undue violation 
of official secresy. It was natural that Mr. Harpy should 
speak with complacency of the condition of the army, which 
owes much to his sedulous administration of the War 
Office. If he is justified in his belief that an expedition of 
70,000 men could be equipped and despatched at short 
notice, the country must be in a better military posi- 
tion than at any former period. Ten or twelve years 
ago Lord Patmerston assured the House of Commons 
that the army was at that time far more efficient than 


during his own tenure of the office of Secretary-at-War 
from 1809 to 1827. Since Lord Patmersron’s time 
the Reserve has been organized, recruiting has been 
facilitated by an increase of pay, and officers have greatly 
improved in professional knowledge. There is no reason 
to fear that an English Ministry will ever be tempted 
into unnecessary war by the disposal of forces which, in 
comparison with a Continental standard, must always be 
insignificant in number; but the knowledge that England 
is not wholly unprepared for war will tend to incline pos- 
sible adversaries to a policy of peace. Mr. Harpy cannot 
be accused of boastful or defiant language, though he had 
not the good fortune to satisfy his Manchester critic. Mr. 
Cross made no reference to the forces which might if 
necessary be employed in support of a just cause. He was 
rather concerned to maintain the proposition, which might 
at other times be ridiculed as a truism, that treaties ought 
to be kept, and that one party to a contract is not at liberty 
arbitrarily to repudiate the obligations which he has volun- 
tarily incurred. Indeed Mr. Guiapsrone himself lately 
invented the doctrine that breaches of contract were only 
justifiable when two out of several joint contractors agreed 
to renounce their pledges. In his second speech Mr. 
Cross gave a conclusive answer to the charge against the 
Government of having prevented the concert ot Europe. 
What, he asked, is the meaning of concert, if, even when 
its terms are reduced to writing, every Government is at 
liberty to forget its own promises, and to disregard both 
the letter and the spirit of the general contract? In a 
statement which is believed to be authorized a Russian 
journalist announces that the main object of his Govern- 
ment is to abolish in all respects a treaty which is thought 
to be humiliating. 

Mr. Cross noticed with dignified moderation the un- 
warranted insults which had been directed against the 
Government by Mr. Bricu?. Both Ministers protested 
with just indignation against the charge that they were 
either eager for war or indifferent to the evils which it 
would necessarily produce. Mr. Cross justly remarks 
that, if the Liberal party had been in office, it would in 
substance have adopted the same course with the present 
Government. During Mr. Guiapstonz’s Administration 
no attempt was made to deviate from the traditional policy 
of England, nor had it occurred either to the Prime 
Minister or to his colleagues to express any extraordinary 
sympathy for the Christian population of Turkey. The 
memorandum or proviso which was attached to the 
treaty of 1871 traversed by anticipation Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
recent theory of the fragility or worthlessness of treaties. 
It may be presumed that the Liberal Cabinet would 
have been as strictly neutral during the insurrection 
in Herzegovina as during the earlier disturbances in Crete. 
It could not have adhered more strictly than Lord 
BeaconsFIELD’s Government to the system of non-inter- 
vention during the war between Russia and Turkey. 
Possibly Mr. Guapstone might not have been so ready as 
his successor to resist the arbitrary arrangements of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The consequence of slackness on 
the part of the Government would, as in 1854, have been to 
arouse general indignation, and probably to precipitate war. 
If during the present crisis there had been a war party, 
or if its wishes had been shared by the Ministry, hostilities 
would, as Mr. Cross suggested, not have been deferred till 
the Turkish army was crushed. The more violent op- 
ponents of the Government are not serving the cause of 
peace by denouncing in their indiscriminate fury as advo- 
cates of war the large number of moderate politicians, in- 
cluding a respectable section of the Liberal party, who 
regard a policy of firmness as safer and more pacific than 
encouragement of Russian encroachments and provocation 
to the popular feeling of patriotism. If Sir Witrrip 
Lawson could at any time abstain from indulging in a 
joke, he would be well advised in distinguishing between 
a grave and important part of the community and the 
idlers who applaud the doggerel lyrics of the music-halls. 
The Liberal candidate for the University of Oxford, and 
the Liberal members who have lately voted with the 
Government, are not suitably houinal te the nickname 
which the more facetious advocates of peace seek to fasten 
on their adversaries. 


By an unlucky, though unavoidable, accident, both Mr. 
Harpy and Mr. Cross found an occasion for speaking on 
the Eastern question in answering addresses from local 
Conservative Clubs. Mr. Harpy, who has always felt and 
avowed strong party sympathies, dwelt at some length on 
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the advance of Conservative principles in the West 
Riding during his experience of forty years. The agitation 
of the years which followed the Reform Bill, and the re- 
action which brought Sir Rosert Peet into power, have 
still an interest for an active member of the party; and 
Mr. Harpy is sincerely attached to the principles which 
he professes, as well as to the connexion in which his 

litical life has been . Mr. Cross, who might 

ve been a moderate Liberal if he had not happened to 
associate himself with the Conservatives, abstained from 


- appeals to party feeling. His own legislative and adminis- 


trative achievements might have been equally successful if 
he had been a member of a Liberal Government: and the 
present crisis has nothing to do with party. The attempt 
to vindicate the sanctity of treaties concluded by Lord 
Cuarenpon and Lord Granvitte devolves on Lord Bra- 
cONsFIELD and Lord Satispury only because they are in 
office. It is perhaps natural that in foreign as well as in 
domestic affairs political associations should support their 
accustomed leaders ; but there is no reason why opinions 
on the franchise or on tenure of land should affect the judg- 
ment which may be formed on the provisions of San 
Stefano. Nonconformist ministers indeed may hope to 
drive a bargain with Mr. Granstonr for his advocacy 
of disestablishment in return for their zealous adhe- 
sion to his Eastern policy; but it would be unfor- 
tunate *hat Conservative Clubs should appear to enjoy 
a monopoly of patriotism. Their own pretensions 
are in truth more modest than the charges brought against 
them by their assailants. For the time the Conservative 
party has probably been strengthened by its casual con- 
nexion with the foreign policy of the Government. The 
= of the Nonconformist ministers have not hitherto 

n answered by the enlightenment of the English nation 
to agree with Mr. Bricut. 

Although the Eastern controversy commands exclusive 
attention among students of general politics, it is not sur- 
prising that local Conservatives should regard with satis- 
faction the flourishing condition of their party in some of 
the most populous districts. The crowd which applauded 
Mr. Harpy was estimated at the number of three or four 
thousand: and one of the members for the borough of 
Bradford was among the audience. At Preston, as in 
the greater part of Lancashire, the supremacy of the party 
is more firmly established; and the Arrorney-GeneRaL, 
whe attended the entertainment given to Mr. Cross, was 
returned for the town by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 
Cross himself rendered his first conspicuous service to the 

rty by defeating Mr. Giapstoye in 1868 for the South- 

estern division of the county; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the Liberals have since recovered their losses. 
The Conservative reaction in Manchester began with the 
attempt of the Corn Law League to perpetuate club 
government after its immediate object was attained. It 
might also be attributed-in some degree to a jealousy of 
the Irish population which rendered Mr. Griapstonr’s 
legislative measures unacceptable. The great local influ- 
ence of Lord Dersy will probably still be used in support 
of a Government which includes Colonel Srantey among 
its members ; yet in Lancashire, as in other parts of the 
country, a caprice of the constituencies may at any time 
suddenly alter the balance of parties. A dissolution at the 
present moment might perhaps increase the majority 
of the Government; but household suffrage and the Ballot 
have made calculations difficult and uncertain. The 
Northumberland election showed that parties were equal 
in strength. The unexpected and total defeat of the Con- 
servative candidate at Tamworth must cause alarm to the 
friends of the Government. It is an unavoidable incon- 
venience in constitutional countries that the Government, 
which necessarily conducts the foreign policy of the 
country, may be thwarted in its efforts for the protection 
of national interests by the more or less legitimate oppo- 
sition of adverse parties. Rival or hostile Powers cannot 
understand the complicated reasons which may affect 
domestic contests. At present, however, there is perhaps less 
misunderstanding than during former negotiations. The 
Russian Government is probably convinced that, in spite 
of the violence of Mr. Bricurt and his allies, it has little to 
hope from differences of political opinion in England. 
Passionate and reckless invective is on this, as on many 
other occasions, a virtual confession of weakness. On the 
other hand, the official spokesmen of the Government are 
temperate and conciliatory in their tone and language. 


PHILANTHROPY IN A PASSION, 


R. BRIGHT, who excels all competitors in vitupe- 
rative eloquence, was never more rancorous than at 
Manchester. With perhaps one exception, no living poli- 
tician so cordially hates enemies who are no other than 
opponents; but it may be a question whether his blows 
would not sometimes be rendered more effective by an 
assumption of tolerance and moderation. Beautiful refer- 
ences to Bibles, Prayer-books, and Sunday sentiments 
in general clash in some degree with expressions of bitter 
animosity to every person who ventures to disagree with 
Mr. Bricut. It may be virtuous to entertain kindly 
feelings to the Russians; but even English Ministers are 
human beings, and may occasionally be endured or for- 
given. Lord Satispury composed a pungent criticism on 
the Treaty of San Stefano which was generally approved 
and admired throughout the Continent, and which was 
not even openly resented by Russia. The arguments which 
it contains are certainly plausible, if they are not convincing, 
and, although there was some doubt whether the document 
might not impede the negotiations, its effect thus far has 
not been disadvantageous. Mr. Bricur decorously de- 
scribes the Despatch as an infamous Circular, and he adds, 
with a tautology only to be explained by passionate excite- 
ment, that it is full of false misrepresentations. A false 
misrepresentation resembles a mendacious falsehood. The 
use of the superfluous adjective, while it adds no force to 
the charge, illustrates the temper in which the accusation 
is made. Sir Srarrorp Norracote was charged in the 
same speech with deceiving the House of Commons ; and 
of course it was scarcely necessary to attribute the worst 
intentions and motives to Lord BreaconsFieLD, whose con- 
duct is, it seems, “wicked and hateful in the sight of 
“Heaven.” On one point Mr. Bricut has within a fort- 
night become somewhat less illiberal. At Rochdale he 
appealed exclusively to the pious feelings of Nonconfor- 
mists. In his Manchester speech he condescendingly 
allowed clergymen as well as Dissenting ministers to pray 
at the Government. Mr. Bricut is not mistaken in believ- 
ing that a prayer for a conversion which is assumed to be 
only possible through supernatural intervention is the most 
insulting and most irritating form of controversy. 


It is not Mr. Bricur’s fault that his general denuncia- 
tions of war bore no relation to the practical issue. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, speaking on the same day, expressly dis- 
claimed the opinion that war was in all cases unjustifiable. 
Those who hold with Mr. Bricut that peace ought to be 
preferred to all other considerations are entitled to less 
attention when they argue that any special war is wrong- 
ful. It is true that the terrible suffering which is the 
result of every war farnishes an argument against reckless 
or careless quarrels with other nations; but the most just 
and necessary war is liable to the same objections. Money 
is spent in profusion, men are killed and wounded, and 
families are left desolate, even in the most lawful resist- 
ance to wanton aggression. There were heavy losses at 
Salamis and Marathon; and, if there had been Dissent- 
ing ministers in Sparta, they might have preached and 
prayed against the policy which sacrificed all the defenders 
of Thermopyle. It must also be remembered that 
there are two parties to war; and that Mr. Bricar, 
while he deprecates English resistance, applauds or 
defends Russian invasion. Of two litigants, the de- 
fender of a vested right is not the more litigious. 
The inconsistency of which Mr. Bricut himself has been 
more than once guilty results from the untenable nature 
of his general doctrine. He sympathized long since 
with the Federal conquest of the seceding American 
States ; and a year ago he caused general surprise by re- 
gretting the age of the Crusades. The satisfaction with 
which he regards the overthrow of the Turkish Power 
involves a condonation of the war begun by the Rus- 
sians. It is unfortunately difficult to contend against 
Mr. Bricut’s denunciation of a war party without seeming 
to admit its existence or to sympathize with its supposed 
objects ; yet the strongest reason for disagreeing with Mr. 
Bricut is that his violent antagonism to one party in the 
dispute encourages the pretensions of the other. The 
choice between and war rests with the Russian Go- 
vernment, which may probably be deterred from conces- 
sion by a proof that its extreme claims are admitted 
by some political leaders in England. On the other side 
there is no hope of reciprocal admissions. No Russian 
speaker or writer would be allowed to show that Prince 
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GortcnakorrF or General Icnatizrr had been in the wrong. 
Every enemy of England will examine Mr. Bricut’s h 
in search of arguments in defence of Russia, nor will the 
search be in vain. 

It might have been thought impossible to ontdo Mr. 
Bricat in political bitterness ; but Mr. Gotpwin has 
shown in an article on the Eastern question in the Fort- 
nightly Review that he is equal to the occasion. His anti- 
pathies are comprehensive, embracing the Turks and their 
religion, and the English Crown, aristocracy, and system 
of government. Greece is advised, “ instead of grappling 
“with the stricken tiger, to let him die.” What is to 
become of the Mahometan population is not the concern of 
pitiless philanthropy. Mr. Goupwin Swmira has the advan- 
tage over some of his present allies of adding to political 
and national hatred sincere theological animosity. There 
was a time when religious wars were supposed to 
be inconsistent with modern enlightenment. False 
creeds were supposed to be necessary evils, even if they 
were not calculated to furnish imperfect substitutes for the 
truth. One of the Westrys, indeed, declaimed against 
Manomet as “the Unitarian fiend”; but, in the present 
day, Nonconformity is too prudent or too polite for one 
non-established sect to insult another. Mr. Gotpwin 
Smirn, though he is well aware that Mahometans are 
counted by millions, has no hesitation in rejoicing in 
a blow inflicted on professors of their creed. Islam 
is described as “the military religion of a plundering 
“ Bedouin” ; and it would appear that the Turk, though 
he is not exactly a Bedouin, may be lawfully plundered 
in turn. ‘‘ Its vaunted monotheism is unreal; its ALLAH 
“is the power which gives the world over as a prey 
“to Islam.” Mr. Gotpwin Suite might almost adopt the 
language of the satirist who said of an orthodox and in- 
tolerant disputant that he kept a God chained up in his 
back yard for the purpose of worrying his enemies. “It” 
(Mahometanism) “ has no idea of man, or of the relations 
“ between Gop and man, such as real monotheism has. 
“‘ Its morality is vitiated and paralysed as a motive power 
“by the admixture of the most abject ceremonialism ; 
“postures, pilgrimages, and ablutions, with their most 
“ frivolous details, being placed on a level with the weightier 
“ matters of its law.” Even if all this is true, it scarcely 
follows that a population should be butchered or banished 
because it has an incorrect conception of the relations be- 
tween Godand man. Charges of a similar nature have been 
brought against Greeks and Roman Catholics ; yet it is not 
— thought desirable to exterminate the votaries of 

ormality and superstition. Those who are best quali- 
fied to judge of Oriental monotheism are not in general of 
Mr. Gotpwin opinion; but the reasons against 
persecating Turks are quite independent of the excellence 
of their religion. Some at least of their assailants would 
regard them with less aversion if they were more prone to 
ceremonialism, to postures, and pilgrimages. 

Ifthe Turk is on account of his superstitious tendencies 
excluded from the pale of toleration, unlimited indulgence 
is extended to the Russian. ‘‘ As to Russia, we know by 
“ experience that, though bigoted in her national faith, she 
“is not propagandist, and that, so far as her influence ex- 
“tends, we may expect a real toleration of all religions 
“which do not resist the Government.” Within a few 
years proselytes, numbered by millions, have been forced 
into the Greek Church, though they resisted the Govern- 
ment only in their refusal to abandon their ancestral com- 
munion. Men, women, and children were habitually 
flogged because they refused to attend services which they 
deemed cuhimentionl ; and the best proof of the thorough- 

ing nature of the persecution is that it has succeeded. 

‘or similar reasons the Spanish Inquisition triumphed, 
while the half-hearted and capricious cruelty of the penal 
laws in Ireland failed to effectits object. In this case also Mr. 
Gotpwin Smirn has a theological hatred to gratify. The 
Roman Catholic Church when it oppresses is only one 
d better than Mahometanism. “The persecution in 
‘* Poland has been political; and matters there have been 
“made much worse by the action of the Papacy, which 
“ fans the flame of insurrection in Poland from the same 
“ motives which lead it to support the worst of despotisms 
“ elsewhere.” On the sovereign who represents the most 
just and tolerant of nations, and on his father’s memory, 
insults have, it seems, been cast by “ Court biographers.” 
Mr. THeopore Martin, who is the Court biographer in 

uestion, has not written a word against the present 
mperor of Russia: and it is a strange interference 


with literary and historical freedom to describe his criti- 
cism on the conduct of the Emperor NicHoLas ag in- 
sults to his successor. It is true that the Emperor 
ALEXANDER “ has shown his desire for friendly relations 
“‘with England by marrying his only daughter to an 
“ English prince.” Conversely, the QuEEN, with the ap- 
proval of the nation, showed her desire for friendly rela- 
tions with Russia by marrying her son to a Russian 
princess. The compliment or favour is reciprocal, and, 
if it involves political obligations, they are binding on 
both sides. The sympathy and admiration which the 
writer feels for foreign potentates are apparently not 
extended to the English Crown. ‘“ We have received a 
* Jesson in the form of a remarkable disclosure as to the 
“relations between constitutional government and the 
“‘ personal power of the sovereign, especially in questions 
“ of peace and war.” There has been no disclosure of the 
kind in Mr, Martix’s record of the strictly constitutional 
conduct of the Court during the Crimean War, and a 
shallow and blundering writer in the Quarterly Review had 
no authority and no power to make any disclosure. 
Mr. Gotpwin Smita anticipates that “some day the 
“‘ Liberals will find themselves again, as in former 
“days, in opposition to the Court as well as to the 
“ Tory aristocracy.” The extravagance of political passion 
which has been evoked by the Eastern question is strongly 
illustrated by the wanton and reckless introduction of the 
QueenN’s name into political controversy. In the distance 
there are hopes of revolution to compensate for the 
present misfortunes of the extreme Liberal party. “ At 
‘* the end of the dark prospect there is just a glimmer of 
“hope that these calamities may prove blessings in 
“ disguise, and that the ultimate result may be, not the 
“ re-enslavement of the Bulgarian, but an emancipation of 
“ the English people.” 


THE ARMY RESERVE. 


HE success which has attended the calling out of the 
Reserves is of a kind which tends to disguise its own 
completeness. The men have presented themselves in such 
numbers that it may be said, with scarcely any exaggera- 
tion, that there are no absentees. The force upon which 
the military reorganization of the last seven years rests as 
its basis has been proved to be a real force. In presence of 
such a result as this, the fears which used to be entertained 
upon this very point soon fade out of recollection. From 
hearing that the Reserves have come in when summoned, 
it is an easy step to believing that there never was any 
doubt that they would come in. So far, however, is this from 
being the case, that there has seldom been a question upon 
which there was more doubt. All the traditions and 
arrangements of English life were opposed to the new 
system. The theory of the English army has always been 
that we must catch our soldiers how we could, keep them 
if we could, and let them go at the end of their term. It 
used to be said, and said with much truth, that all that 
was known of Reserves was drawn from Continental ex- 
perience, and that Continental experience could be no 
guide for England. In Germany, or in France, a much 
larger part of a man’s life,and a much larger number 
of lives, are passed under surveillance. The autho- 
rities know who every man is, and what have been 
his antecedents. Consequently they know upon whom 
they have a claim; and, if there is any indication of a — 
desire to evade their claim, they are able at once to deal 
with it. In England, on the contrary, we go about as we 
like, and the moment that a soldier has passed from under 
the eye of his officers, for anything they can do to bring 
him back against his will, he is as good as lost to them. 
The provision for paying the Reserves was really a con- 
fession that, if the men would not come of themselves, they 
could not be made to come. If the recent experiment had 
been tried in a time of less political excitement, it would 
have been watched with keen anxiety by numbers who, as 
it is, have treated its success as a matter of course. 

In the familiar, if not beautiful, words of the 
period, “ We’ve got the men.” It would appear, how- 
ever, from the applications made to certain Boards of 
Guardians, that we have not “got the money too.” 
The whole idea of a Reserve is so novel that it may per- 
haps be a consolation to some conservative tempera- 
ments to find that the novelty goes no further than the 
soldier himself. We take him away from his family when 
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he has already served his time with the colours; here, no 
deubt, is an innovation. But we allow his wife and children 
to be supported by the parish ; here we are still standing 
in the old paths, and proving our superiority to newfangled 
conceptions of the duty which the State owes to those 
who are ready to fight for it. It is discreditable to the 
Government that the applications for relief which have 
already been made by many of the wives of the men who have 
again joined their regiments should not have been foreseen 
and provided against. The ordinary pay of the English 
soldier is calculated on the assumption that he is un- 
married. But the ordinary pay of a man who has been 
called up from the Reserve to join the colours should be 
calculated on the assumption that he is married. It may 
be argued that this isa point with which his employers are 
not concerned. He entered the army voluntarily in the 
first instance, and in doing this he must be held to have 
contemplated all the conditions of the service, including 
the obligation of rejoining it when called upon, at the cost of 
leaving his wife and children to the care of the Guardians. 
Logie of this order has the fatal fault that it leaves out of 
sight the object which we want to attain. If the main- 
tenance of a Reserve were imposed upon the country by a 
conqneror, it would be reasonable enough to conform to 
the strict letter of our obligations, and nothing more. But 
when a Reserve is maintained for our own advantage, and 
because it is the cheapest and least: burdensome method 
of keeping up an army adequate to our needs, it is 
the merest folly to make the service unpopular. If a 
young man is hesitating whether to enlist, will he be 
more likely to enlist if he sees a friend or an elder 
brother called off from his work, and his wife and children 
left destitute ? It is true that there are many men reck- 
less enough not to be influenced by considerations which 
derive their force from the future, not from the present ; but 
do we wish that our army should be entirely composed of 
men of this class, and that the greater are the advances 
made by the community in the direction of prudence and 
foresight the harder it should be to find soldiers ? If this is 
not our intention, the pay of a soldier who has rejoined the 
colours should be suflicient to support a family when he 
has one. There is no need that he should himself handle 
this extra allowance, since in that case he might be tempted 
not tosend it home. It should be paid direct to those 
whom he is bound to support if he has the means, and 
whom he would be supporting if it were not for the inter- 
vention of the Government. In this way we shall be spared 
the necessity of paying unmarried men as though they 
were married, and married men without children as though 
they were married men with children. In fact, no change 
is needed in the existing arrangement beyond such a 
change as will make the allowance to the wives and chil- 
dren of soldiers who have rejoined the colours sufficient 
instead of insufficient. The principle has been conceded 
by the grant of an allowance, and this makes the omis- 
sion of the Government to provide that this allowance 
shall be large enough to answer the purpose for which 
it is given the more inexcusable. If the question had 
never been considered at all, it is conceivable that the 
authorities might not have emancipated themselves from 
that iron-bound logic which would hold that a soldier 
must be taken to have contemplated all the consequences 
of the original act of joining the army. But the grant 
of any allowance, however small, disposes of this prin- 
opin and, when once it is disposed of, there is no pos- 
sible reason, except a more than commonly injadicious 
economy, why the allowance should not be suflicient to 
keep the soldier’s wife and children in decent comfort. It 
ought not to have been beyond the power of the military 
authorities to ascertain what the minimum allowance 
should be. The experience of the Local Government 
Board was at their disposal, and if they had only inquired 
what sum would be considered by a competent Board of 
Guardians as disqualifying its possessor for the receipt of 

r relief, they could not have gone very far wrong if they 

taken that sum as their standard. 

How injudicious it would be to persist in the present 
policy towards the Reserve may be seen from another 
consideration. The necessity laid upon the wives and 
ehildren of soldiers who have been taken away from their 
civil employment of applying for parish relief not only tends 
to make the Reserve, and, by consequence, the army, a 
serviee into which prudent men will not care to enter; 
it has the further result of making pauperism popular. It 
is no di e to a woman whose husband has been sud- 


denly forced to leave her at the bidding of the Government 
that she should not at once be able to support herself and 
her children. She has had no warning that destitution 
was coming upon her, and no time for making preparations 
against it. It is impossible that this perfectly respect- 
able form of pauperism should be kept before the eyes of a 
community which is always too ready to regard the parish 
as the natural and inevitable resource of the poor in sick- 
ness, or old age, or misfortune, and no demoralizing in- 
fluence be exerted by it. The only way in which such a 
system as the English Poor-law can be worked without 
great financial dangeris by associating some degree of shame 
with the idea of poor relief. In this case, however, so far 
from there being any shame connected with the receipt of 
an allowance from the Guardians, it marks out the re- 
cipient as one who has actually suffered for her country. 
She has been brought near to starving in order that the 
interests and dignity of England may be properly defended 
abroad. If this is accepted as a qualification for parish 
relief, such relief must become in certain cases a mark of 
honour, not of shame. Is England a country in which it 
is prudent to allow this sort of notion to grow up? It 
is difficult to conceive of anything which would do more 
to destroy what is left of the independence of the English 
poor than a system under which the wives and children 
of our best soldiers should habitually and inevitably take 
rank as paupers. 


POPULAR JUDGMENTS. 


A’ a time when Parliament is unoccupied, when almost 
all legislation is at a standstill, and politicians have 
little to do except to eclipse the Government by the show 
of some little interest in Government measures, ample 
leisure and a fitting opportunity are found for the discus- 
sion of abstract and theoretical political questions. Mr. 
GuapsTone is the great fountain-head whence these dis- 
cussions flow. He is not only always ready to take part 
in them, but he manages to start them, so that others 
can goon with them indefinitely. In advocating the ex- 
tension of the county franchise he asserted that the popular 
judgment on great questions was more frequently right 
than that of the higher orders, to which Mr. Lowe replied 
that he should like to have an instance of this. The 
discussion thus started is now continued, on an im- 
posing scale, in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, 
under the form of what is oddly called a Symposium, 
which used to mean a banquet, but now means a collection 
of short printed essays. Lord Artur Mr. 
Hurron, Mr. Grant Durr, and Mr. Harrison are perfectly 
competent to write short printed essays on this or on 
most other subjects. They seem all to agree that the 
subject has nothing whatever to do with the extension of 
the county franchise; and that, unless they invented an 
imaginary person who misunderstood what Mr. GLapsTone 
meant, they could have little to say. Lord Arruur 
RusseLt much helped the discussion by going so far as to 
invent a person who conceived that what Mr. GLapsroxE 
meant to affirm was that the popular judgment started 
into soundness all by itself, with no leaders to commence 
or guide the process. On the contrary, the soundness of 
a popular judgment means its consonance with the 
opinion of Mr. GiapsTone and those who have pre- 
ceded or co-operated with him as leaders of the 
Liberal party. That the Liberal party has been 
the popular party scarcely needed establishing by the ela- 
borate statistics of divisions in the House of Lords which 
Mr. Huron has collected with his usual ability and in- 
dustry. Mr. Grant Durr formulates what has happened 
by saying that the people are guided by a minority of a 
minority. In other words, there are a few able and power- 
ful leaders who succeed by the support which they acquire 
for their opinions. This is a perfectly true account of the 
passing of great Liberal measures. Bat when we say that 
the support which was given to the advocates of these 
measures shows soundness of judgment as its basis, we 
only mean that we approve of the measures which the 
Liberal leaders have passed. And it is only ag to 
these measures that we can say with any assur- 
ance of general acquiescence that the popular judg. 
ment has been sound. We may think it sound, 
but we find that we have to argue our case against 
the very cream of the minority of the minority. The 
popular judgment was as strongly in favour of the 
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Crimean war as it ever was in favour of anything; but in 
this it ran dead against the judgment of Mr. Bricur. And, 
if we are to look for an instance where the popular jndg- 
ment was wrong and was yet triumphant, this is cer- 
tainly not to be found in the history of recent English 
legislation by those who think that in all these great 
measures the Liberal party has been right. But we may 
for a moment look at Ireland. The influence of the 
minority of the minority and the tide of popular passion 
have both floated Home Rule into prominence. Those 
who think Home Rule a delusion may be allowed to notice 
this instance of the errors to which popular judgments are 
liable. 

Much of the discussion in the Nineteenth Century turns 
upon the relative merits of the judgments of those who 
belong to the higher orders and of those who belong to the 
lower. It is needless to say that there are many who are 
foolish, ignorant, and seltish among the rich as among the 
poor. It is also obvious that those who are interested in the 
conservation of things as they are seem often betrayed into 
thinking too much of themselves and too little of the nation. 
But what appears to be at the root of the discussion is the 
difference between the critical and the uncritical classes. 
Both seem to have some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages, and both to contribute to the well-being of the 
nation. In order to judge each fairly, it should be taken 
at its best. There is such a thing as captious, petulant, 
contemptuous criticism, as there is such a thing as igno- 
rant enthusiasm. That the lower orders, not only in 
England but in most civilized countries, are very greatly 
affected by the critics is perfectly true, and they have here at 
least proved themselves eminently teachable. Mr. Harrison 
very justly remarks that the things apprehended from the 
extension of political power to the masses very often do 
not happen, and France supplies at this moment an example 
of the triumph of moderation in a party from which every- 
thing that was immoderate was expected. A critic, on 
the other hand, must be very poorly fitted for his task 
if he does not keep constantly before his mind that 
politics concern persons who have each their own life to 
lead, and that he must try to picture to himself, 
however imperfectly, what these lives are and how 
different they often are from his own, so that he may 
never be averse to anything that will relieve the mass of 
human suffering or help the general flow of just and 
generous thought. But, after all, in spite of their short- 
comings, the critics save the uncritical from numberless 
mistakes. They do the Liberal party especially the great 
service of preventing the minority of its minority from 
receiving unsound popular support. We may take as two 
obvious instances the iar Bill and Disestablishment. 
On neither question is there more than a partial popular 
support given tothe advocates of change, and this is ina great 
measure the effect of criticism, which has at least themerit of 
not having been answered. In the case of each of the great 
Liberal measures the minority of the minority had, at 
the lowest computation, by far the bulk of the minority 
with them. No doubt critics like Mr. Lows opposed the 
Reform Bill of 1867; but he stood nearly alone, and the 
bulk of those who shared the opinions of the Liberal 
party had arrived at the conclusion that the Bill was 
necessary. Something different may happen hereafter. 
We can only speak of what has happened ; and hitherto 
the measures which Mr. Giapstone characterizes as evi- 
dences of a sound popular judgment have needed for their 
passing the guidance and impulse of able leaders, popular 
support, and the concurrence of a large proportion of those 
modest people who try by patient inquiry and reflection to 
form an opinion, but who are not in any way leaders, and 
cansot pretend to offer or command popular support. 


Mr. Harrison tells us that we should not, in speaking 
of politics, refer to classes at all. He thinks that ali 
political action should be under the control of competent 
leaders, and is vehement against the democratic notion that 
one man is as fit to govern a nation as another. But then 
he thinks that competent leaders are to be found as much 
in one class as another. The political training of many per- 
sons who live on weekly wages is, he considers, quite as good 
as that of many persons who would in ordinary language 
be termed gentlemen. They have not, of course, the ex- 
perience and practical ability of men who have risen to 
eminence in professions or in business on a large scale; 
but they have more leisure for thought and are more free 
from unconscious selfishness. Probably Mr. Harrison 
woukd allow that these men are quite exceptional ; but then 


the very best men of every class are always exceptional. 
That there are such men we are very glad to believe; and 
it would be ungenerous not to recognize the force of cha. 
racter and of intellect which is involved in their being 
what they are. But it is going very far to say that their 
political training is as good as that which would have 
been open to them if they had been born with greater 
advantages. There are, no doubt, some questions which 
they understand from personal experience, and on these 
their opinions would be of value. On the operation of the 
Poor Law or on the merits of the Permissive Bill they would 
have much to say that it would be very instructive to hear. 
But there are many questions, such as Law Reform or the 
operation of the Bank Act, on which they could not have 
any opinion that would be worth knowing. And it seems 
as if, when the higher orders are puzzled, these humbler 
politicians are equally puzzled. They can give us no light 
on the impenetrable mystery of the Eastern question. If 
wisdom does not come to us from above, it comes to us as 
little from below. And what is true here appears to be equally 
true elsewhere. The Republic of France rests in a great 
measure on the support of such men as Mr. Hargison 
describes. The decried artisans of Paris and the peasants 
of the provinces have shown more sense and tact than the 
world gave them credit for. But they have been led by 
M. Tuizrs and M. Gampetra. There are special represen- 
tatives of the working classes in the Assembly, or at any 
rate there were in the last Assembly ; but they have not 
made their influence felt on the course of general politics. 
In fact, unless it were found that, through the imperfection 
of training, there was always some shortcoming in thie 
very best of those whom poverty has condemned to learn 
little, late, and slowly, it is not obvious what good there 
would be in high education at all. 


THE ILERTFORD COLLEGE CASE. 


‘eo judgment of the Court of Appeal in the Hertford 
College Case determines a question of more interest 
than the particular legal issue immediately involved. There 
is no need now to enter upon the consideration of Mr. 
TiLLyarb’s rights or wrongs. They necessarily till a large 
place in the judgment read by Lord CoLerince, because it 
was out of Mr. Tittyarp’s claim to be “examined and 
“elected as a Nonconformist ’’—whiatever that phrase may 
mean—that the case arose. But for that larger public 
which knows nothing of Mr. TiLLyarp the only question of 
any moment is what effect the passing of the University 
Tests Act has had upon endownients subsequently created. 
In the Court below the Judges were divided upon this 
point, and Mr. Justice MELLOR maintained that it ‘‘c 1 Id 
“never have been intended by Parliament that the rel 
“of the restrictions, tests, and disabilities effected by the 
“University Tests Act should be limited to existing 
“Colleges or existing endowments.” It is always 
rash to speculate upon what Parliament intended m 
passing any statute whatever; and in this imstance it is 
difficult to imagine what was the precise impossibility 
which Mr. Justice Mentor had in his mind. Why coulc 
not Parliament have intended that the Universities Test 
Act should apply only to existing Colleges or existing 
endowments? ‘lhe majority by which the Act was passed 
was made up of two quite distinct sections. One of these 
undoubtedly disliked religious endowments and denomina- 
tional education as such, and they supported the Tests bill 
because it secularized a large mass of endowments, and 
thereby went some way towards secularizing University 
education. But another and larger section supported the 
Bill, not on these general and abstract grounds, but simply 
because the Universities contained a great number of 
endowments all of which had been created when the 
Church of England was the only recognized religion, aud 
most of which had come down from a time when 
the Church of England was a very different body 
from that which it is now. Upon this double ground 
of historical inaccuracy and practical injustice they 
desired to do away with tests, but the mere statement 
of their motives shows that they have no bearing upon 
subsequently created endowments. They desired to pro- 
vide precisely what, according to Lord Congriper, the Act 
has provided—‘ That the wishes of founders, expressed, 
“ speaking generally, centuries ago, should not now prevail 
“in a state of things altogether aifferent, which could not 
“have been foreseen, and which, if it could have becu 
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“ foreseen, might have modified the expression of their 
“ wishes.” None of these considerations can be held to 
apply to endowments not in existence when the Act was 

ed. The wishes of the founder of the particular 
fellowship for which Mr. Tittyarp claimed to be examined 
and elected as a Nonconformist were expressed, not cen- 
turies ago, but in the year 1875. The state of things to 
which that wish referred is the state of things that exists 
now. Nothing in it has changed, and consequently there 
is no room for speculation as to the degree in which 
greater foresight on the part of the founder might have 
modified the expression of his wishes. 

The only ground on which it can be contended that new 
as well as old religious endowments ought to be, if they are 
not, forbidden in the Universities, is that their creation is 
contrary to public policy. The Judges in the Queen’s 
Bench Division thought that they had discovered a reason 
for holding that the creation of fresh religious endowments 
would be contrary to public policy. Parliament, they 
argued, had intended to make Oxford and Cambridge 
freely accessible to the nation ; and they feared that, if new 
endowments not freely accessible to the nation were 
allowed to be set up side by side with the old endowments, 
the intention of Parliament would be frustrated. This is 
much the same as saying that because Parliament has decreed 
that Clapham Common shall be freely accessible to all comers, 
no more houses shall be built on the private land adjoining 
the common. The fact with which the Legislature had to 
deal was the existence of a sense of wrong in the minds of a 
considerable number of persons, based on their exclusion 
on religious grounds from the enjoyment of what, as they 
contended, was to al] intents and purposes national pro- 
perty. No such sense of wrong can arise in relation to 
newly created endowments. A fellowship founded in 1875, 
out of funds contributed by a member of the Church of 
England with the express desire that they should be 
devoted tothe benetit of a member of the Church of 
England, is no more national property than Mr. Spurcron’s 
Tabernacle is national property. It may of course be argued 
that the perpetuation either of religious belief in general 
or of the religious belief of members of the Church of 
Eugland in particular is so great an evil that the law 
cannot recognize any appropriation of money to such 
a parpose. Probably there are Englishmen who honestly 
entertain one or both of these convictions, and 
if ever they become a majority in the country, they 
will doubtless pass such an Act as Mr. Justice Metior 
thinks that the University Tests Act was meant to be. 


But there is no reason to believe that they are a majority | 


at the present time. The belief in the utility of endow- 
ments, whether for religious or any other purposes, may 
be less ardent and less ditfused than it once was, but it 
has not yet been replaced by a conviction that they are so 
po.itively mischievous as to make it expedient to forbid 
them by Act of Parliament. 

There is a milder view that may conccivably be taken, 
according to which the multiplication of religious endow- 
ments is inconvenient as being likely to reproduce at some 
future time the state of things which rendered a Univer- 
sity Tests Act necessary. A hundred years hence, it may 
be said, there will once more be a huge body of endow- 


ments which can only be held by members of the | 


Church of England. In the interval, perhaps, the cha- 


the form of an educational endowment would be to rende™ 
a very doubtful benefit to education. There is just cause 
for satisfaction, therefore, in the decision at which the 
Court of Appeal has arrived in the Hertford College Case. 
It is distinctly an enabling decision, a decision which leaves 
all who feel an interest in education to take whatever steps 
may seem best to them to give that interest a practical 
shape. We submit that, quite apart from its legal value, a 
decision of this kind is a thoroughly liberal decision; that 
a contrary decision, however sound it might have been in 
law, would have been an illiberal decision; and those who 
wish that the Court had decided otherwise have, in this re- 
spect, no title to represent themselves as the special 
champions of liberal doctrine. 


COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY. 


TPYHE Select Committee on the Public Health Act 

Amendment Bill have presented their report, and 
have added to it some very valuable evidence on the ques- 
tion of country water supply. The first observation, how- 
ever, that suggests itself on this question relates rather to 
the author of the Bill than to the Bill itself. As public 
business is now conducted, it is no small thing for a Bill to 
be read a second time, referred to a Select Committee, and 
reported on, before the end of the Haster recess. Even a 
Government measure, not of the first order of importance, 
may be accounted lucky when all the earlier stages of its 
Parliamentary life are got through at this comparatively 
headlong pace. In the present case the Bill is not a 
Government measure. It is the work of Mr. ALEXANDER 
Brown, and it is Mr. ALEXANDER Brown who is to be con- 
gratulated. He has done, either by fortune or prowess, 
what the leader of the House of Commons himself would 
often give much to be able to do. Of course the cup and 
the lip are not yet in contact, and the third reading of Mr. 
Brown’s Bill may be farther off than he thinks. But this 
is not a moment to which predictions of this sort are ap- 
propriate. Mr. Brown is for the present well ahead 
in the legislative race; and it is pleasant to believe that 
what he has done is but the earnest of what he will do, 
that the days of polluted wells are coming to an end, and 
that those who love wholesome water will for ever drink it 
coupled with the name of Mr. ALexanDeR Brown. 

The Bill, as read a second time, proposes to make it the 
duty of every rural sanitary authority to see that every 
occupied house in their district has, within a reason- 
able distance, a supply of wholesome water sufficient for 
the consumption of the inmates, and to empower them, 
where any occupied house in their district has not such 
a supply, to take measures for compelling the owner of 
the house to provide one. It is further made the duty 
of every rural sanitary authority to have the water supp'y 
of their district inspected from time to time. The effect 
of these provisions, if they become law, will be to impose 
upon the rural sanitary authorities two new duties. They 
will no longer be allowed to remain in ignorance of the 
nature of the liquid which is supplied to the poor unde 
the name of water; and when they have satistied them- 
selves that it is sewage they will no longer be allowed 
to treat the fact as one with which they are not con- 


' cerned. As regards these provisions the Committee have 


racter of the Church of England will have wholly | 
changed, and there will be no reason to suppose that, if | 


the founders of these endowments were then living, 
they would still desire that the enjoyment of their bounty 
should be limited to members of a Church which is no 
longer what it was in their lifetime. If this state of 
things should ever arise, Parliament may safely be left to 
deal with it. At present it cannot be said that there 
are any signs of its arising. Educational endowments of 
any kind are much less numerous than they were; and 
educational endowments confined to the Church of 
England are becoming rarer every day. It is, to say the 
least, an open question whether this process is not going 
on at a rate which is calculated to operate injuriously on 
the quality of education; whether, in fact, we may not 
some day come to wish that more endowments had been 
created, instead of fewer. In that case it would be a just 
ground for regret if Parliament had ever done anything to 
createan artificial illiberality on the part of possible founders. 
So long as religious devotion continues to exist, it will 
remain one of the principal incentives to munificence; and to 
lay down beforehand that this munificence must never take 


made scarcely any changes in the Bill; and, if it is 
passed, a reform which we have pressed upon the 
Government for some years past will have been 
effected at a very slight legislative cost. We have con- 
tended ever since the passing of the Public Health Act 
that, now that there is a single sanitary authority appor- 
tioned to every part of the country, their first duty is to 
ascertain what are the most pressing wants of their several 
districts, and next to take measures to supply them. Un- 


| fortunately, this preliminary investigation has not been 


made compulsory on the local authorities, and as people 
seldom undertake unpleasant and costly tasks of their own 
mere motion, very few inquiries of the kind have been 
made. ‘The deficiency, both as regards quantity and 
quality, of the water supply in the majority of villages has 
slowly forced itself upon public attention in spite of the 
neglect with which it has been treated by those whose 
business it is to be thoroughly familiar with these matters, 
and the consequence is seen in the success which has 
thus far attended Mr. Brown’s Bill. If it is made the 
duty of the raral sanitary authorities to inspect the local 
water supply, the Local Government Board can, if neces- 
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sary, interfere to see that the duty is not left unper- 
formed. When once the facts have been ascertained 
and stated, there is not very much fear that nothing 
will be done about them. There is a good deal 
of obstructiveness which takes the form of refusing to 
make necessary inquiries, rather than of refusing to act 
on them when made. If the latter form should be met 
with, however, the powers incidentally created by this Bill 
will be sufficient to deal with it. The Local Government 
Board exists, among other things, for the purpose of keep- 
ing local sanitary authorities up to their work. So long 
as their work is not specifically and distinctly marked ont, 
it is impossible of course for the Local Government Board 
to do anything. But when it is so marked out—when, 
that is, there is no doubt that Parliament has ordered local 
sanitary authorities to do a particular thing—the powers of 
the Local Government Board are fully adequate to the 
need. The second clause of the Public Health Act Amend- 
ment Bill raises the provision of water to the level of a 
duty devolving upon the sanitary authority of the district, 
and in doing this it does all that can be done. It is true, 
indeed, that if only a feeble interest is felt in the question, 
the Local Government Board will not improbably remain in- 
active. To admit this, however, is only to admit that 
important social improvements can seldom be effected in 
the teeth of public indifference. 

Besides amending the Bill in some few particulars, the 
Select Committee have made a Report which deals, among 
other things, with the very important subject of the inci- 
dence of water charges. A great deal of the opposition which 
schemes for improving the water supply often meet with is 
due, the Committee think, to the fact that those who deriveno 
benefit from the scheme have to pay for it. Colonel Cox states 
in his evidence that, in an inquiry which he held a short time 
ago, the rating question came up in connexion with some 
works the necessity of which every one present admitted. 
‘A very influential gentleman in that part of the country 
“ said this :—‘ We do not know, Mr. Inspector, what the 
“© yesult of your inquiry will be, but we do know this, 
“*that we are strong enough to prevent the works being 
** * done so long as we, who do not benefit by them, have 
“to contribute to their cost.’”” The Committee are of 
opinion that water supplied by a sanitary authority should 
always be paid for by the consumer, and as a general prin- 
ciple this is too obvious to need defence. But they feel that 
there are cases in which a rigid adherence to this principle 
might make the price of water almost prohibitive. It is 
reasonable, they think, that those who use the water 
should pay for it; but then it is equally reasonable that, 
where it can only be supplied at a cost which would 
virtually interfere with its use, the locality should bear 
some part of the charge. The compromise they propose is 
derived from a suggestion of Colonel Cox's. The gist of 
this suggestion is that the local authority shall not make 
any profit from the consumers unless their water has been 
supplied at a low price, and shall not come upon the 
ratepayers to make good any deficiency in the water- 
rates unless the consumers have been charged a high 
price. The low and high prices recommended by the 
Committee are respectively 6d. in the pound and 2s. in the 
pound on the rateable value of the house. The higher 
of these charges, in the case of a cottage rated at 4l. a year, 
would be less than 2d. a week; while the lower of them 
would be less than 3d. a week. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that, even when a Bill 
has got as well forward as the Public Health Act Amend- 
ment Bill, the chances of its passing without the aid of the 
Government are but small. In the present case the Gove-n- 
ment cannot do better than adopt Mr. Brown’s Bill; or, 
if they see defects or faults in it which prevent them from 
doing this, they may introduce before the Session is over 
a Bill which shall answer the same general purpose and 
answer it better. The principles on which Mr. Brown 
proposes to legislate are so simple that it is surprising that 
the Government have not long ago embodied them ina 
measure of their own. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
1. 
== Universal Exhibition of 1878, so long expected, is at length 
a reality. Doubts have been openly expressed regarding this 
happy consummation, and many more have been entertained in 
secret. Rumours of wars abroad and of troubles at home have 
threatened the success of a costly undertaking, for international 


exhibitions require peace above all things. As it is, the German 
Empire is not represented, and an important element of the univer- 
sality which the Exhibition boasts is wanting. Only at the last 
moment, after all available space has been taken up, the German 
Emperor has so far relented as to allow the contribution of paint- 
ings, always provided that there are none among them which 
commemorate events of the war of 1870—a concession which has 
been warmly received by the French Commissioners. Whether 
such gatherings and competitions really tend to the revival of 
trade, the promotion of peace, and that happy confidence between 
man and man, that softening of morals and manners, and that 
general improvement of the human race which seem to be expected 
in some quarters, is a question. It is a question well worth asking ; 
but it would receive answers of a very contradictory kind. These 
great exhibitions have little incommon with the international fairs, 
such as those of Leipsic, Frankfort, Beaucaire, and other cities, in 
which various nationalities used to be represented. Curious 
products in the shape of Russian furs, Polish agates, and many- 
coloured fabrics were sold and exchanged by dealers, often in 
strange costumes; but these were fairs, not exhibitions ; general 
markets for populations which Jay out of the reach of seaports, and 
had no ready access to large capitals. Our modern exhibitions 
are a sort of race-meetings, in which the cotton-spinner of Lanca- 
shire backs his machines and their results against those of his rival 
at Rouen. They are matches, and the stakes do not necessarily fall to 
the best man unless he comes across a complete class of customers 
to whom his productions are new; and also unless these latter are 
such as cannot easily be imitated. Exhibitions of industrial pro- 
ducts, as such, are a French invention. The Minister of the Interior, 
Francois de Neufchateau, got up a display of this kind in 1798 to 
glorify the sixth anniversary of the Republic. A circular shed 
was constructed in the Champ de Mars, and a dozen or so of 
medals and honourable mentions were distributed from the “ Autel 
de la Patrie.” It was proposed to keep the show open for three 
days; but it was so popular that it was allowed to remain for 
ten more. Another was held in 1801, others in 1802 and 
1806. In 1819 it was decreed by royal proclamation that such 
exhibitions should be held every four years. The Government 
of Louis Philippe decided that they should be at intervals of 
five years. ‘They were opened on the 1st of May, the birthday 
of the King, and the’series was continued down to 1849. These 
exhibitions at first included the manufactures of France only, 
then of France and her colonies. The first proposal for 
the Exhibition held in London in 1851 applied only to native 
and colonial productions; it was enlarged by Prince Albert 
into a gathering from all org of the world; and it is 
from that famous display in Hyde Park that the vast universal 
Exhibitions of London, Paris, and other capitals have grown to 
their recent proportions. As there is a national rivalry a 
exhibitors, so there has been a national rivalry in the scale, the 
splendour, and the surroundings of the exhibitions themselves. 

hey are national fétes and spectacles meant to leave their im- 
pression on the world, to give a lift to the nation and the capital 
in which each is held, Such a motive is comprehensible just now 
in the case of France; and moreover the strangers who flock to 
Paris will leave substantial proofs of their goodwill to the owners 
of shops, hotels, and restaurants. 


If the size and pomp of these assemblages have gone on in- 
creasing ever since the first—the most modest, sensible, and suc- 
cessful of the whole series—in 1851, this of 1878 will surpass 
them all. It is held in two vast buildings, one on either side of 
the Seine, and united by the Pont de Jena. But, large as they 
are, these structures are by no means sufficient for the raw 
productions and manufactures they are intended to hold, which 
overflow into “annexes” and sheds spreading far over the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Esplanade of the Invalides. The main build- 
ing is placed in the Champ de Mars, a space some thousand 
yards long by seven hundred or so in breadth, running from 
the great military college to the river. This spot was the scene 
of the great féte of the “ Federation,” when the able-bodied 
 aggeowe of Paris of both sexes and all ranks, headed by the 

ing, worked without ceasing for seven days, singing “(a ira,” 
and raised banks on each side from which the public could see 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, celebrating mass at the “ Autel 
de la Patrie.” Other less ostentatious ceremonies and reviews 
innumerable have been held on this well-known ground. 
Here stood the “ Palais” of the Exhibition of 1867, a huge oval 
structure like a vast gasometer, with a garden in the middle. 
Each nation had a slice assigned to it, wedge-shaped, from the out- 
side to the garden; and a portion of the surrounding grounds, 
which were laid out as shrubberies, contained sheds, pavilions, 
kiosks, stables for the horses and dogs of the Emperor of Russia, 
and other dependencies. The present Palais is a parallelogram ; 
and, with its adjuncts, occupies the whole width, and between 
six and seven hundred yards of the length, of the Champ de Mars. 
It has three towers facing the Seine, and two at the corners of 
the other end. A great hall, or transept, runs along the river end. 
Half of this vestibule is assigned to England ; and this 
contains a domed wooden structure filled with Indian productions 
of all sorts, and a cast of the Indian statue of the Prince of Wales 
by Herr Boehm. In the French half, a room, or gallery, has 
been made at the last moment to hold the pictures con- 
tributed from Germany. Of the general space, one-half belongs 
to the French, and of the other half about one-quarter to 
England. Other countries have slices wider or narrower; those 
allotted to Austria, Belgium, Italy, and Russia being the most 
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considerable. Each slice rans from the Avenue de Suffren, the 
western boundary of the ground, to the centre; and each nation 
has a piece of the garden that intervenes between the outside of 
the building and the boundary. England, Norway, and some 
other nations have here put up sheds and annexes, where they can 
show various objects for which there is no room indoors. Our 
own people have a large and Yaluable collection of agricultural im- 

ments and machinery,a boiler-house, another for barrels,and soon, 

n the French side there is no spare ground. The things ex- 
hibited are arranged in the same order in each national space— 
the finer and more artistic in the centre of the building, then com- 
moner manufactures, machinery, food products, &e., one behind 
the other. It was intended that the middle of the entire space 
should be a garden, as in 1867, but it has been filled up by picture 
galleries, separated from each other, but forming in fact a con- 
tinuous mass, There still remained an oblong space, which lay 
between two wide transverse alleys which run from side to side 
of the entire structure; and this space may measure about a 
quarter of the entire length. This has since been taken up by a 
showy “ Pavillon de la ville de Paris” for a municipal exhibition 
of its own, and the open space is reduced to two roads or espla- 
nades running from end to end of the building. 

This is the more to be regretted because the foreign side 
contains what is perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
whole interior—a street consisting of house-fronts in the style 
af architecture characteristic of each nation. This is really a 
new feature, and it is admirably carried out. The English 
porven of the street is made up of a wood-and-plaster Eliza- 

than house, designed by Mr. G. Redgrave, and erected by 
Messrs. Cubitt, at a cost of 3,000/. It is admirably put to- 

ether in pitch-pine (varnished unfortunately). All the framing, 
4 windows, &c., down to the leading of the glass, are 
from their own building works in London. Another is a front 
of imitation brick and stone in the style of Burghley Hall, 
This is the “ pavilion” of the Prince of Wales, and is fitted up 
inside by Gillow and other large London houses. It contains a 
dining-room panelled in inlaid walnut, with tapestries above; a 
business room ; and dressing-rooms for himself and the Princess. 
The fittings and furniture are, of course, “ exhibits,” and include 
table services for a score of guests, in case of luncheons or break- 
fasts in the place. Another front is in the Queen Anne brickwork, 
now coming into fashion in London. It is designed by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, and exhibits some new inventions of imitation 
brickwork, which are exhibited by Messrs. Lascelles. These 
imitations take the form of long cornices, fluted pilasters, and so 
forth, such as male up the fagades of old London red brick 
architecture. When fractured, they are found to be of full 
Indian red colour throughout. They are screwed in large pieces 
to a framework of wood, and the exhibitors offer to the building 
phe a new material which they declare to be more durable than 

rick. What the Board of Works, and the Fire Frigade, and 
architects in general may find to say to so daring an invention 
we cannot conjecture. It will be like buying an enlarged set of 
children’s wooden bricks ; for we may procure bales of this material 
and lay them out on the lawn in endless combinations, and 
the carpenter will screw up the pieces and redistribute them to 
the taste of the proprietor. We live in times of progress. 
Another English front is a wood and plaster house, the latter 
material moulded after the pattern of much town and _ village 
architecture of the south of England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This house contains pretty rooms and staircases, 
and is built and furnished by Messrs. Collinson and Locke. Another 
is a fourteenth-century civic front, half French, half Italian, with 
fourlarge pointed windows, enriched with florid foliage. The whole 
is offered to public criticism by Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth ; 
and is made up of glazed and painted, and of unglazed stone- 
ware and terra-cotta, down to the voussoirs of the arches and the 
angles of the building; the small portions of wall are red brick— 
a bold experiment in modern house-building. 

Walking onwards, one passes the American front, with curious 
imitations of plaster-work stamped out of zinc. Sweden and 
Norway are represented by wooden fronts ingeniously cut and 
pierced out of pine timber; good examples of the national archi- 
tecture. The yt a section, some few “ doors” down, is also of 
timber ; in fact, a complete log-house in structure, with quaint 
gables and fretted and pierced wood ornaments. These are both 
thoroughly national. The Japanese and Chinese, who both have 
considerable sections, are also fronted “ to the street” with curious 
national architecture, something of the kind so long familiar to us 
in the “ willow pattern.” The nation from which we should have 
expected the most effective of these fronts—the Italian—and 
which might have chosen from a dozen of styles and varieties, 
leading to the full-blown Renaissance, all thoroughly national, is 
perhaps the least interesting in this respect; the front sayours 
somewhat of the ballet scene. The Belgians have a costly and 
effective example of their modern Renaissance building in brick and 
stone ; and the Dutch also. The Persians, Siamese, Tunisians, 
and Morocco merchants are fronted by a small but elegant balconied 
iece of stonework, and the Duchy of Luxemburg by a transition 
fagade in stone. Close to the fronts of Morocco and Tunis is one 
contributed by the tiny republic of San Marino, which, consider- 
ing its size, makes a wonderful show. Portugal, which intervenes 
between the Duchy and Holland, has a reproduction of a range of 


complications of tracery in the arch and on the columns aud sup 
ports. This front is returned from the “street” end and carried 
along the flank of the section, and is singularly effective. It will 
remind collectors and antiquaries of the large and generally 
successful ornamentation of the country and time, which had ita 
influence not on architecture only, but on plate and goldsmith’s 
work all over that portion of the Peninsula, then the cradle of dis- 
covery and the home of commerce. 

The Exhibition is too incomplete to allow of any remarks upon 
its component materials; but the building itself, with this very 
interesting feature of it, is finished for the opening. The inauguration 
is a month later than it was in 1867; but a vast amount of goods 
have lingered on the road. One cause of this delay is the weather, 
which this year has been unusually rough through March and 
April. Piles of bales and cases from England and all parts of the 
world long encumbered the quays of the Northern ports. The latest 
arrivals were heaped on those sent weeks before. Whether the 
plant on the French railways is unequal to the despatch of such 
accumulations, or whether the staff is unable to set itin harmonious 
motion, this unpunctuality is laid at the doors of the Railway 
Companies and wholly repudiated by the Commissioners and 
representatives of foreign nations. As for the gardens, the shrubs 
are brought into them in full leaf—that much is soon done; but 
grass seed has not been laid a fortnight upon the lawns, and the 
entire show will hardly be complete before July. 

One notable feature of the Exhibition of 1867 will be 
missed in that of 1878. All round the huge oval of the former 
ran a vast verandah opening into some hundred restaurants and 
cafés, probably even a larger number. The hungry and thirsty 
had no distance to travel, and the foreigner whose time was 
precious could breakfast, lunch, and dine on the spot, directing his 
inquiries in the way least fatiguing and most convenient to him- 
self. There were English, French, Austrian, Italian, Bavarian, 
Russian, and Chinese establishments, where travellers were served by 
native waitresses, the most comely that could be chosen, and where 
they could eat all sorts of national dishes—from roast beef to 
bird’s-nest soup. The Paris restaurants have rebelled against a 
repetition of this agreeable and convenient arrangement. 1t robbed 
them of their expected harvest. Eager as the great nation is for 
the improvement of arts and manufactures, the obvious opportunity 
of levying toll from crowds of sightseers, who mostly come to 
enjoy the show, is not to be put into the background. There is to be 
nothing of the old system this year. Four modest buffets at the 
four corners of the Palais, one or two restaurants in the park or 
garden outside, are all that is to be allowed on the south side of 
the Seine. One would hardly suppose that the attendants and 
stall-keepers could be served in such limited quarters, and where 
will the inexperienced stranger and his hungry sons and daughters 
be? The place is at some distance—two miles or so—from the 
busy parts of Paris, and the arrangement will no doubt keep 
visitors away or curtail their stay and the number of their visits. 
There is no decent establishment within reach where anything but 
sausages and liquor can be obtained. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that of all the nations re- 
presented our own is the most forward. Our national spirit of 
independence is shown in the wilderness of cases, mostly black, 
but of diverse ornamentation, in which our wares are exhi- 
bited ; but perhaps there may be more air to breathe and a 
few more cases placed in the English than in the French and 
other sections. The French collect their classes of exhibitors— 
the Lyons silk merchants, for instance—in cheerful courts, where 
‘their stalls and stuffs are shown to advantage. Each manufac- 
turer contributes to the “get up,” and has his own section of the 
glass cases, subject, to the arrangements of a sort of temporary 
syndicate of his compeers. The judges are, or ought to be, fully 
competent to select and reward the best exhibitors without re- 
ference to the accidents of arrangement and the like, but the 
general public, it must be remembered, are pleased or repelled by 
the attractions of the place quite as much as by the excellence of 
the wares—a fact well understood in the costly dispositions of 
modern London shops. The firm of Campbell and Minton, more 
adventurous than most of their rivals, have constructed, at a cost 
of a thousand pounds or more, a complete court of their own in 
celadon green, filled with porcelain and majolica. Of this we may 
speak more particularly at a later — 

The imposing addition to the Palais on the height called the 
Trecadéro, its galleries, porticoes, theatre, gardens, fountains, 
statues, pavilions, kiosks, and other attractions, must be postponed 
for the present—above all its contents, a loan collection of pre- 
cious objects and works of art, for none of it is complete. Our 
own Commissioners take no part at all in this very interesting side 
of the Exhibition. It will mainly contributed by French col- 
lectors, They are no doubt rich enough in these objects to fill the 
galleries twice over; but it is not to be denied that we should 
have been pleased to see once more some of the treasures, so 
rarely accessible, of our wealthy collectors in England. 

The Prince of Wales has won golden opinions from all classes 
in France. He has been indefatigable in pushing forward the 
English preparations, and is ably seconded by his secretary, Mr. 
Owen. We have only to add that the director-in-chief of the 
| whole Commission is M. J. B. Krantz, senator. M. Berger, well 

known in England, is at the head of the Foreign section. The 
_ Marquis de Chenneviéres superintends the Fine Arts. 


cloister arches moulded in plaster, from an old building near Lisbon. © 


It is in the style of the late Burgundian Gothic of the fifteenth — 


century, bold in outline and proportion, and rich and quaint in the 
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THE AGONY COLUMN. 


HOare the prodigal sons that will not return preter 
Y every possible assurance of welcome and forgiveness ? Who 
are those extraordinary le who are always leaving their homes 
and giving no address, so that their unhappy relatives can only be bom 
to them by means of the second column of the Times? As will be 
presently shown, the practice of trying to win back by beseeching 
advertisements troublesome persons who have run away has existed 
for a long tinie; and this fact, as showing a characteristic of some 
eccentric class of Englishmen, increases the curiosity which it is 
impossible not to feel as to who the mysterious objects of these 
ferverit entreaties can be. How many men have known during 
their course through life of any one quitting his home and hiding 
himself so that his relations and friends did not know where 
he was? Probably there are but very few who could say 
that they ever heard of such a thing; yet apparently there 
are every year a certain number of people with whom the 
temptation to run away is irresistible ; but by a more or less happy 
dispensation they seem to be blessed with exceptionally clement 
families and friends, who, instead of leaving them to their own 
devices, which perhaps would be much the best thing to do, 
implore them to come back by means of advertisements in the 
Times, almost invariably promising forgiveness, and frequently 
adding the encouraging, if somewhat vague, statement that every- 
thing will be arranged. We shall endeavour presently to show 
that it may be possible to guess who these deserters are; but it 
may be interesting to point out first how old are alike this habit 
of running away and the corresponding practice of offering, by 
means of the Times, welcome and forgiveness to those who have 
absented themselves from their homes. 


The agony column, in which all this clemency is made public, 
is an institution which has existed for a considerable period, and 
formerly, as now, the appeals to fugitives of which we have 
spoken were prominent in it, amid many other communications 
of a mysterious kind. So long as forty years ago this quaint little 
eorner of the Times often contained notices to eccentric, idiotic, 
or knavish people, who for some reason could not be written to in 
the ordinary way. Most numerous amongst those addressed were the 
runaways, and it is curious to observe how little their habits or 
the appeals to them have altered during a generation. Thus, to 
take an instance, in the Times of April 3, 1838, Edward is asked 
to return (in capitals) or to communicate with his friend. That 
Edward, whether justly incensed or not, was obdurate, and who the 
“ friend ” was, are clearly indicated by an appeal made two months 
later in which Edward is implored to come back, the writer now 
saying that “ father, mother, brother, and sister all demand it, and 
more than these one whom I will not name.” As the advertise- 
ment does not reappear, it is to be hoped that Edward, having 
succeeded—as only the deserters of the agony column can—in 
bringing his wife, or betrothed, and his relations on their knees, 
condescended to go back, and that the fatted calf was slain for 
him. In the Times forthe 14th of the same month is an adver- 
tisement showing more craft than is usually displayed in these 
compositions, the object seemingly being to keep away, not to lure 
back, the fugitive. It is stated that a “ middle-aged female” has 
left her home and information is begged for respecting her, Now 
it is impossible to believe that any woman would go 
back to a man who had publicly described her as a 
“female” and as “ middle-aged.” his, however, is quite 
exceptional, and the other notices are extremely like what are so 
often to be seen now. In the Zimes for the 18th and 19th 
“'W. 8S.” is implored to return, and is told that, if he will do so, 
“everything will be — to his satisfaction,” which surely 
ought to have tempted “W.S.” back, for to have everything 
arranged to one’s satisfaction is a condition but very rarely realized. 
On April 21 a “ youth,” and on April 30 a “ young gentleman,” are 
requested to come back ; but it should be observed that there had 
been in the preceding month an advertisement of a school which 
may perhaps throw some light on the causes which induced the 

ounger runaways to absent themselves. Those were the days of 
_ Dotheboys Hall, and in this advertisement it was stated that ata 
certain establishment boys would, for twenty-five guineas a year, 
receive various benefits and be “ fundamentally instructed.” re 
is an ominous sound about this, and it is not difficult to appreciate 
the reasons which the youths and young gentlemen Mad in 
many cases for going into hiding, and for having unpleasant fore- 
bodings as to what was likely to befall them when they gave them- 
selves up. It may be doubted whether the grown-up absentees 
could have giveu equally grounds for their behaviour; but, 
whether they could have done so or not, they certainly ran away 
with great regularity, and would not apparently come back unless 
ap to in the correct manner. In the Zimes for May, June, and 
ly 1838 a “ young man,” “T. D.,” a person whose name is given in 
full, “J. R.,” “ Edgar,” and others, are requested to write or return, 
and the mysterious promise that everything will be arranged— 
which, it seems, is thought quite irresistible in the agony column— 
is duly made. Similar entreaties appear in the file for A 
and at the end of that month one Eliza was requested in a 
somewhat threatening style to make known her address to her 
husband, “to prevent further publicity.” This last advertisement 
may be considered as a departure from the true agony style, which 
is usually supplicating, and is also rare, as being addressed to a 
woman, the runaways appealed to in the second column being 
commonly men. It is possible that these two facts may explain 


| agood deal about the eccentric 


le who for forty years past 
have been given to absenting themselves from their homes, only 
to be lured back by a fervent appeal printed in a curious mixture 
of small type and capitals. 

1s it too much to assume that these entreaties are, as a rule, the 
result of a matrimonial dispute, and that the men who are ad- 
dressed by Christian names or initials are foolish husbands who, 
having squabbled with their wives, have left them, and do not find 
it consistent with their dignity immediately to return? It is true 
that these appeals often do not nominally come from wives, but 
from friends, or relations, or the family ; but this is very likely due 
to a harmless artifice, and it may be doubted whether the friends 
and relations of a petulant idiot who chooses to go off and ke 
his address secret would not be inclined to let him have the f 
benefit of solitude until he was tired ofit. The agony column too 
commonly promises forgiveness, which a woman would probably 
do; whereas a man would not be unlikely to take an indignant 
and peremptory tone, like the husband of the fugitive Eliza who 
has been mentioned. Moreover, it is to be observed that, in these- 
communications, though the runaway is very often told that he 
will be forgiven, he is very rarely assured that there will be 
absolute silence as to past misdeeds; and perhaps this is the one 
thing to which the most clement woman would be unable fully 
and sincerely to pledge herself. On the whole, then, it ap- 
pears to be not improbable that the appeals to deserters m 
the agony column are generally of feminine authorship, and are 
made by frightened wives to sulky husbands, who, foolish and 
contemptible as they are, generally seem to succeed im terrifying 
their unfortunate helpmates. 

As has been shown, advertisements of this kind were forty years 
ago very much the same as they are in our own days, but some of the 
other notices which appear at the head of the second column of the 
Times are now not a little different from those of 1838. Strange 
to say, they are in many cases much more florid aud much more 
like the effusions of children or lunatics than the old notices 


which generally seemed to have some meaning in them, and were 
never mere gibberish like some of those which appear now. In a. 


few cases they were suggestive of a little romance, real and not 
imaginary. In the Times of April 1oth, 1838, for instance, there is an 
advertisement headed “ Elopement,” in which the young lady (in 
capitals) who had eloped on the 29th of the preceding month, from 
a house which is described, is assured of secresy and a hearty 
welcome if she will give her address to her parents. The 
blacksmith of Gretna Green officiated in those days, and probably 
the lady was already married when the advertisement appeared ; 
but the parents, with some want of tact, gave no hint that the 
welcome would extend to the husband. The notice, however, does 
not reappear; so, in spite of this clumsiness, it may be hoped that 
@ reconciliation was effected. Of very different skill in appealing 
to the feelings of the people whom he addressed was the author of 
a curious advertisement in the Times of May 28, 1838. This gentle- 
man, whose name and address are given, the latter being at a house 
in Prague, states that, a considerable time before, he had saved the 
life of an English nobleman by rescuing him from drowning, but 
that he withdrew himself, “ not to receive the unbounded thanks 
and generous reward of an English gentleman.” Now, however, 
he says, a correspondence with the family might be pleasing to 
them, and a source of happiness to himself. It is not too mai to 
surmise that this ingenious man wanted love and money—that is 
to say, he wanted money pressed on him with many expressions of 
gratitude. Very likely he deserved it, and his way of asking for 
it was certainly pretty. What could be more happy than the 
hint about the generous reward? Sometimes, it is to be feared, 
money was asked for in a much more unpleasant manner 
by means of these advertisements. Two which have an evil 
look about them are in the agony columns of August 17 and 
18, 1838. In the first of these “ S. G.” is informed that “ the prin- 
cipal of the house where he dined” is anxious to hear from him re- 
specting “ the peculiar affair now pending,” and is farther told that 
“the above request being attended to will share private feelings.” 
The advertiser apparently meant “ spare,” but, whatever his mean- 
ing may have been, it was probably quite clear to “S. G.,” whose 
wife was addressed next day in an advertisement resembling the 
ong one, but with an ominous hint as to exposure added. 
re is an unpleasant tone about these communications which 
suggest that the unfortunate “ S. G.s” had small merey to expect at 
the hands of the grim “ principal” who offered to share, or spare, 
rivate feelings, but who so clearly showed them that they had 
ter not try to trifle with him. 

If, however, transactions of a very questionable character were 
sometimes aided by the agony column forty ago, as prob- 
ably they are now, it must be said that it did not then contain 
nonsense like that which now appears in it. Foolish boys and 
girls and lunatics either did not send advertisements, or else they 
were not inserted. Now it would seem to be otherwise, for it is 
searcely possible to believe that some of the communications 
which at present appear can have been concocted by any but ex- 
tremely silly es people, and others must surely be due to men 
or women who are out of their minds and are allowed to amuse 
themselves in this way. In the Z%mes for last month, for in- 
stance, one contributor says:—‘I had not understood. Alas! 
your will is all I wish. To obey ever in the future as the past.” 
Another says:—“So weary. Forget thee never. Communicate 

—. Trueas steel. Remember your vow,” &c. And 
a third states that “A wise man may sometimes bitterly repent 
having turned a deaf ear to a sad, silent tongue which anxiously, 
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feverishly longed to be used from conscientious and disinterested 
motives.” Besides these there is the Raven Spring advertisement, 
which has appeared several times. This sets forth how this 

ring “ For ever flows through, dark at night, through shine of 
y ,” with other gibberish of a like kind. 

t is difficult to see what possible purpose can be served 
by allowing such rubbish as this to be published even in the 
advertising columns of a paper. The first two communica- 
tions we have quoted are probably the work of people who, 
so far as their small capacities will allow, are doing their 
best to get themselves into mischief. The third, with its 
talk of the longings of a tongue, and of that tongue’s disin- 
terested motives, comes clearly from some _half-educated 
son whose chatter has received no attention. The fourth is 
ey the work of a lunatic, being couched in — 

e which seems impressive to people of deranged 
mind. It has therefore the merit of being altogether harmless ; 
but it is doubtful whether the same can be said with certainty of 
the other three, and assuredly it cannot be said of many ad- 
vertisements which appear in the agony column. These are not 
appeals to runaways, nor are they the effusions of senti- 
mental young people or of madmen; but are extremely business- 
like notices, which relate, it may be presumed, to transactions of no 
very creditable kind. There can be little doubt that many of these 
communications come from thieves; and in any case there must 
generally be something wrong about clandestine work, concern- 
ing which letters cannot be written in the ordinary way, and 
it is, to say the least, extremely doubtful whether a newspaper ought 
to give facilities to dealings which are clearly of a questionable 
nature. As has been said, the agony column is an old institution, 
and gives some amusement to those who are fond of unanswered 
enigmas, but its abolition would probably do far more good than 
harm. There would not be the same opportunities for appeals to 
runaways if this were done; but men who leave their homes 
without reason may safely be trusted to return as soon as they 
realize the discomforts of being in hiding, and those who really 
have cause for quitting their families are not likely to be tempted 


back by advertisements. The sentimental writers would certainly | 


not be injured if they were deprived of the means of exchanging 
their pledges in print, and in all likelihood the only sufferers 
would be people whose efforts are not beneficial to society. To 
these last the abolition of the agony column would probably in- 
volve a real loss. 


AN ITALIAN SPRING, 


bear in his letters from Italy speaks with amazement 


of the sudden and luxuriant outburst of nature in early 


epring. Vital powers which a short winter had scarcely put to 


eep awake with the sun, growth takes the place of decay, flowers 
make the landscape gay, and leaves clothe the trees in green and 
gold. Some observers have fancied themselves able to determine 
tke precise day when this great movement begins. We have 
known the last week in January fixed upon as the commencement 
of spring, but we need hardly say that in Italy, as elsewhere, some 
— come early and others late. Between the two extremes 
there is an interval of at least a month. The present year has 
been exceptionally late. Then we have heard it asserted that in 
cetitral and southern Italy, when the season once begins to move 
forwards, it never goes k; that, when the sun reaches a cer- 
tain height, it takes absolute command of sky and earth, and that 
then wintry winds retreat to the mountains. But of such weather- 
prophets it may be said generally that they who watch the winds 
are not wise. One way of considering the coming of spring is to 
regard it as the effect of concurrent causes, the chief cause lying 
in the supreme power of the Southern sun. Yet ofttimes the 
accession of heat is retarded by cold winds or by a heavy fall of 
snow on the Alps or the Apennines. As may be su , Spring 
comes most suddenly when, after having been held back for 
a little, it is enticed forwards by genial showers and soft 
breezes ; nature, as if feeling herself released, breaks loose freely, 
even riotously, and the growth of a few hours can be measured 
by inches, The seasons at the transitional periods change 
so rapidly that painters find it difficult to keep pace with them ; 
almost between one sitting and the next the sketcher discovers his 
chosen landscape transformed, the foreground is carpeted with 
flowers, and the grey of the distance flushed with colour. 
Rapidity of hand is nowhere more called for than in Italy; the 
old masters worked —— from nature,as may be seen in the 
drawings of trees by Titian and Salvator Rosa; and artists of all 
times know that nature will not in Italy wait long, and that in 
spring she becomes particularly impatient of delay. 

That the landscape of winter should have its partisans can be 
well understood from a walk in the Boboli Gardens at Florence, 
or on the Pincian Hill in Rome. The abundance of evergreens 
saves the scenery from the aspect of coldness and nakedness. But 
nevertheless the winter colouring is sombre, with just that touch 
of melancholy which consorts well with ruin and decay. The 
ilexes are deep in tone, and often so thick in foliage that they do 
not let the light peep through, save at their outlying and feathery 
branches, which Claude e to tremble in the breeze against the 
bright sky of sunset. The cypresses, which rise to the height of 
poplars, and are almost as dark as yew-trees, are emphatically 
funereal ; sometimes, when clambering up the hills, they appear as 


figures draped in black in long procession. Reaching the top of 
such summits as Monte Mario, they seem to keep solemn watch ; 
they stand as obelisks, and are essentially monumental. But the 
most distinguished objects in the wintry landscape are the stone- 
pines, the heads of which form, as it were, a table-land, carry- 
ing the shade of the solid earth into mid-air. Beneath is 
the fit resting-place for altars and antique statues. In point 
of pictorial composition these massive trees, strangely neglected 
by the old masters, supply a decisive horizontal line, while 
the tall cypresses give the perpendicular line; the one in 
the construction of a picture may be supposed to take the 
part of a pediment or of an entablature, the other that of support- 
ing columns. Artists in Italy, especially the Poussins, have 
employed trees individually and in masses as historic painters 
use figures and buildings. The evergreen trees of winter are, as 
we have said, melancholy and monumental. Then, not to 
be forgotten in the deep colour of the landscape, are the rich 
hues of the earth laid bare among the scant verdure and between 
the naked trunks of the deciduous trees. The sketcher must set 
his colour-box in keeping with the season ; he will need good sup- 
plies of yellow ochre, burnt-sienna, and madder-brown. There is 
also solemn colour and tranquil shadow in the purple of the 
distant hills, The sky completes the picture. The immemorial 
blue laid on thickly by conventional painters is in winter diversi- 
fied by an array of clouds which rise in grand masses over Fiesole, 
or Soracte, or on the Alban and Sabine hills. We have known 
painters who prefer the landscape of the Italian winter to that of 
any other season. 

ow did spring enter in the present year? Strangely enough 
it happened that in Rome on the 25th of March came thunder, 
rain, and hail, and during the night a snow storm followed. Inthe 
morning a walk on the Pincian Hill discovered snow in the midst 
of an almost tropical vegetation; the acanthus, the cactus, and the 
aloe were touched with white; the deeply-toned groves of ilex, 
bay, cypress, and stone-pine looked doubly impressive when thus 
contrasted. In the Villa Borghese the anemone peeped through the 
light tracery of frost, and the scent of the violet came forth with 
the sun. Walking along the paths of the Villa Medici, chips of 
marble, thrown out from the studios of the French sculptors, 
glistened in the gravel against patches of snow, and it was hard to 
say which showed the whiter. The Alban and Sabine hills stood 
out from a storm-laden sky as if carved in alabaster. But this 
last effort of winter was not sustained; before mid-day the dome of 
St. Peter's once more stood out boldly against a sky of sunlight. 

Italian villas—such as the Doria Pamphili, the Borghese, the 
Albano, and the Wolkonsky—are the spots where spring first dis- 
sports herself. In driving and walking through these ample 
domains we have been reminded of Bacon’s imaginative con- 
ception of what a garden should be—an ample territory wherein 
each season or zone can display its specific character. These 
Italian villas are specially charming in spring, after winter has 
passed and before malaria has set in. Then it is that visitors flock 
to the groves, wander over the grass, and group themselves among 
the statues on the terraces, or around the fountains decorated with 
sculptured dolphins and nereids. At this season, too, ladies gather 
handfuls of violets, anemones, and other flowers which the masters 
of the middle ages used to place in their pictures at the feet of the 
Madonna. Then, also, numerous amateurs and artists, encouraged 
by the balmy air and the soft lights illumining the shadows, set up 
their sketching-stools; many are the subjects tempting to the 
pencil of Herr Heilbuth or of Mr. Alma ‘Tadema. Figures after 
the fashion of fétes champétres—not quite so artificial as the groups 
of Watteau—repose under the shadow of an aqueduct or wander 
joyfully beneath the budding trees. Sometimes the landscape 
accessories suggest a higher range of subject. While we write, 
the green bay-trees are laden with golden blossom. Raffaelle 
Mengs, in his masterpiece, has chosen such a background for 
Apollo and the Muses. It is the privilege of painters to see art 
in nature and nature in art. At this season, in the valley of the 
Arno may be observed py a slender, graceful growth like to 
the trees of Perugino and of Raffaelle. One may also to this day 
meet with women equally Raffaellesque; but for the most part 
nature changes less than humanity. The mountains of Cadoreand . 
the rocks of Calabria remain as they were when painted by Titian 
and Salvator Rosa. 

It is sometimes not disagreeable to trace the progress of the 
seasons at the dinner-table. An English wit once observed that 
he usually made acquaintance with spring under the form of lamb 
and mint-sauce; and we remember a grace expressing thankful- 
ness that no sooner was asparagus over than green-peas began. In 
Italy a like succession prevails. Lamb and green-peas without 
artificial forcing are served in the hotels of Rome before spring has 
fairly set in. At the same time appear larks and other small 
birds, with strawberries for dessert. e boar and the porcupine 
belong to the winter. Vegetables are abundant and early rather 
than choice ; a kind of wild asparagus from the Campagna is of 
speedy growth; also artichokes, the handsome leaves of which, 
serrated like the acanthus, might serve as decoration. For the 
spring salad-bow] comes a species of fennel, which, like many other 

things in Italy, occasionally grows wild; there also ap 
lettuces of several sorts and sizes, with other green edibles, dande- 
lion included. But these salads are not equal to the French; in 
fact, Italians rely in all matters too exclusively on the bount 
of nature, and, as a rule, whatever spring provides the ak 
spoils. Fruit is scarce, save oranges and lemons, which, gathered 
with their green leaves, are so fragrant and luscious that we have 
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known connoisseurs renounce the eating of oranges for ever after- 


The sky of Italy has been the subject of many popular falla- 
cies. It is usually described by poets and depicted by painters 
as of intense and unmitigated blue. It is true that there are 


days when no — owever thickly laid upon canvas, can 
do justice to the azure vault; but then there are periods of 
hazy grey, which some artists prefer as giving greater value 
to the colour of the landscape and rendering unity of tone 
and delicacy of sentiment more feasible. But the phase of sky on 
which we will for an instant dwell is that which has been some- 
times termed, not sky, but “cloud-land.” And so grand and 
varied is this scenery of the heavens that, if we had to 
choose a dwelling in Italy, we think it would be in the belvedere 
of a high tower which should command the horizon from north 
to south and from east to west. There are days when the whole 
expanse is peopled with clouds, not rain clouds nor mists from 
marshes, thick as blankets and dark as shrouds, but bright crea- 
tures of the elements, such as Shelley gazed on from the ruined 
Baths of Caracalla. These tenants of the upper air—cumuli float- 
ing as balloons, cirri light as a gossamer and lying like silver filigree 
on a field of azure—are fit adjuncts to the landscape below. 
They are of Italian birth ; as the earth is volcanic, they are electric ; 
and the collective landscape of earth and sky is, like the people, 
assionate. We have been in Florence when on six successive 
ays there came, precisely at the same hour, a thunderstorm. 
‘Turner was no unmoved spectator of such phenomena; he rushed 
about the house from window to window, pencil in hand, jot- 
ting down effects for future pictures. But there is a more in- 
nocuous cloud electricity known as “summer lightning,” which 
begins, however, betimes in the spring. It usually comes on in the 
evening, and plays among banks of clouds which lie sleepily 
over the horizon. We have counted more than half a dozen flashes 
in less than as many minutes; sometimes they sport in a kind of 
sword-play, or perchance thrust daggers at the crescent moon. 
Lightning changes in its character with the seasons; in January 
last, on the day of the King’s death, Jove himself might have 
conducted the thunder-storm; since then we have had summer 
lightning. The Italian sky is fitful and capricious. We think 
the best pictorial effects are gained in broken weather of inter- 
mingling light and shade when sunshine plays with shower. The 
sky then is oft divided against itself, one half storm, the other 
calm; the clouds are blown aside, and suddenly the sun sparkles 
among the rain-drops in the grass, and gilds the leaves of the 
oleander and the olive. The progress of the seasons is registered 
on the horizon by the situation of the sun’s setting. During 
the Roman winter the sun viewed from the Pincian Hill sank 
behind the dome of St. Peter's, and the red sky shone like firelight 
through the windows, But with lengthening days the course is 
northwards; and, as spring advances into summer, new atmo- 
spheric effects will come on, especially that silvery and golden 
haze, light-illumined, which we have observed in Naples 
and Venice. The outlines of all objects become blurred and 
undefined, and colour shines within the shadows. These poetic 
and chromatic effects Turner realized; and, though his later works 
fell into exaggeration, yet, taken for all in all, no artist has painted 
Italy with more knowledge and sympathetic insight. 
ature has in Italy made special provision for a great school of 
‘decorative art. It may be said that common weeds such as the 
nettle and the thistle there become ornamental; they spring into 
life with joy, and would almost seem to be animated by a sense 
‘of beauty. Nature assumes undulating curves in creepers and in 
feathery trees with pendant branches, The forms are not 
angular, abrupt, or harsh, as in the North, but flow into harmony 
of line, and soften into beauty. And the decorative art which 
‘simulates nature is no mere creation of to-day; it dates back 
for centuries. The painted ornaments in Pompeii, and in the 
baths of Titus, as well as in the “ Loggie” of Raffaelle, indicate 
that artists of all times have found growing on the spot materials 
which lent themselves kindly to decoration. While we write, 
the acanthus, which the old Romans placed at the top of 
their columns, is pushing into luxuriant leaf. And in the over- 
‘throw of temples it often comes to pass that the classic capital lies 
on the ground side by side with the living plant whence its orna- 
ment was borrowed. 

Italy has proved dangerous ground for artists; she either makes 
or mars the painter. Men such as Poussin and Claude may be 
‘invigorated and refined by her influence ; they appropriate what is 
true and beautiful without loss of individuality. But there are 
‘others, especially of the present generation, who become emascu- 
late ; they fall into sentimentality; they repeat without freshness 
of feeling what has been done a thousand times before. In 
their case it is almost a disadvantage that pictures come ready- 
made to hand; rocks, hills and ruins, lakes and trees, cattle and 
peasants, compose together so nicely that nothing more seems 
needed. But the artist now too often fails to animate the out- 
ward form with intention to work as nature works, or to catch her 
meaning. The Italians themselves do not always understand their 
own country; yet this year we have seen in studios pictures b 
native painters in which it may be said that nature is Lenatia, 
so that a ——- becomes animated by motive and intention 
somewhat after the manner ofa figure picture. This spring-time 
abounds, as we have seen, in pictorial ideas which, if read and 
‘interpreted aright, should secure to landscape art that renewal of 
Kife which befits the season. 


PRIGS AND PHILISTINES. 


) i is difficult, if not impossible, to define a pre. The qualities 
of that character are so subtle, and so subtly combined, that 
one might almost as hopefully attempt to convey in words the 
effect of a perfume. The prig cannot well be dissected and 
composed anew in the interests of science. He has somewhat 
of the individuality and naturalness of a flower; and though 
an ingenious writer in one of the magazines has expounded 
the origin of flowers, we do not know that science has yet 
explored the origin of prigs. In their way they possess the 
mystery of things not fashioned by conscious effort. Mr. 
Tennyson, in a remarkable burst of verse, addresses the flower in 
the crannied wall, and informs it that, if he only knew what it is, 
stem and all, he would “know what God and man is.” That is a 
large and audacious assertion, which, with due qualifications, may 
be applied to the prig. If we only knew what he is, self-com- 
placency and all, we should know what modern culture is, and 
what the opposite of the prig—the philistine—is quintessentially. 
Both terms, prig end philistine, are often spoken of as if they 
were no more than the nicknames conferred by a vague dis- 
like. A philistine is any one with whom a man happens, through 
the superiority of his own instructed refinement, to disagree. A 
prig, again, is the person with whom a philisiine never finds him- 
self in harmony. Now the world of men is not divided, happily, 
into these two categories ; but yet they include perhaps a majority 
of civilized persons. We can comprehend them best by com- 
paring them. Each stands out in distinct relief against the 
qualities of the other. Perhaps it is well to begin with the study 
of the philistine, because his figure is, on the whole, the better 
known. Without possessing any unwholesome self-consciousness, 
which is far from him, the philistine is generally aware that he is 
a philistine. True, he does not call himself and his peers by that 
rather affected and opprobrious name. In France he speaks of 
himself as un homme sérieua’, and serious enough he is in all con- 
science. In England he would style himself a person of “ common 
sense.” In the word “common” indeed lies the secret of his 
strength and his weakness, and, to a certain extent, he knows it. 
It is true that he only takes the word in a complimentary mean- 
ing; he wishes it to be understood that his are the sterling quali- 
ties of which humanity is proud. He does not fix his eyes on the 
fact that his are also the universal smallnesses, confusions, delusions 
of which humanity has every reason to be ashamed. He would 


‘not deny that these exist, nor assert that he is exempt from them, 


but they simply do not present themselves to his mind as matter 
for thought. His spirit is steeped in them and dwells in them 
unconscious. 

The prig is the rarer figure on the whole, but he at once puts 
himself forward as that opposite without which we could scarcely 
be conscious of the philistine. Unlike that good fellow, he is self- 
conscious to the tips of his fingers. Yet by a singular arrange- 
ment he is utterly ignorant of himself just at the point where 
the philistine best understands himself. One meets philistines 
who cheerfully confess their race, and not unwittingly abide in 
Ascalon. Pihilistiam nactus es, hance exorna, is their motto. But 
it is rare to meet the prig who knows that he isa prig. Nothing 
can be more amusing than to hear two unfriendly prigs speak of 
each other. They are keenly aware of their own obnoxious 
qualities when they comeacross them in some other person. They 
call each other prigs, and speak of each other in a very fair way, as, 
according to Dr. Johnson, the Irish do. They detest the conceit, 
the narrowness, the self-consciousness, the assumption; but it 
never occurs to them that they are of the brotherhood, that they 
are arrogant, self-conscious, narrow, and pedantic. It is true that 
prigs are often good friends among themselves. They form little 
sets, and fancy that they are the chosen people. Dut introduce into 
one of those cliques the vame of a prig who belongs to another 
set, and you shall hear his evil qualities most keenly analysed. 
If you are not yourself a member ot the elect company, you cannot 
understand why the blameless prig should be maligned in this 
society. If he bad fallen among the philistines, you say, it might 
have been intelligible, but here it is too cruel! To tell the truth, 
the man would have passed scatheless elsewhere, for the honest 
philistine has never heard of anything or anybody, and is very 
often not aware even of the existence of Daniel Deronda himself, 
the crown and flower of prigs. Meanwhile the elect 

Speak words of high disdain 

And insult of their heart’s best brother, 
whom they know not. Thus the prig is unconscious where the 
philistine understands himself best. Te is seldom that a philistine 
charges another with being one; perhaps such a thing never hap- 
pened. Yet there remains this to be said about the prig—that, if 
ever he does awaken to a sense of his lost condition, he may be 
converted. He has some bitter days or months of self-reproach, 
and for a period he is even inclined to dwell in the tents of 
commonplace. He distrusts himself, for when once his self- 
consciousness is alive to his failings, it becomes a perfect torture. 
He burns the books of philosophy that he loved, pl ys sedulously 
reads the debates in Parliament. He tries to interest himself 
in local business, and has been known to seek office in the 
vestry. Sometimes his repentance is complete, and he becomes 
a man of sense and of cultivation. Sometimes a very singular 
sort of character is evolved, a prig who prides himself on being 
a sturdy Englishman with no nonsense about him. As this robust 
appearance is merely assumed, and as all the life of the man isa 
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iece of acting, he makes friends of neither party. He brags about 
) a great eater of beef, and boasts that he reads nothing but 
the Times, Now the true philistine does these things without 
boasting of them. He has none of the rancour of the renegade, 
and does not despise or detest ideas and opinions that have never 
been his own. 
The philistine ought to be happy if to be in harmony with the 


universe is happiness, as the Stoics teach. He takes his share of 
amusement and trouble without, as Montaigne says, “ making too | 
great marvel of his own fortune.” On the other hand, the prig | 
never ceases to marvel at his own fortune. He cannot wonder too | 
much at his own qualities, and is always surprised when chance | 
deals him one of the blows that she lavishes on men with a random | 
hand. Why should so strange and richly endowed a soul as his 
suffer thus? he asks, and he makes his tribulation more intense b 
watching it, and, as it were, laying his finger on the wound. If 
he has a useful function, it is critical. The philistine is fortunate | 
= in his likeness to the majority of people who went before 
im, and are to come after him ; but he is always the slave of the 
former. Certain ideas are instincts with him; he has never asked 
himself what they mean or what they lead to. Thus he is easily led 
by a few words and cries which are the paper currency of rhetoric. 

e isinvariably the victim of claptrap, which is the saying of what 
the speaker does not think in order to catch the applause of 
people who do not think at all. Terms like the “ honour of the 
country,” “ patriotism,” and so forth, are traps that never fail to 
catch the philistine. The orator or writer who seizes them first 
and offers them most frequently, who appeals to the “common 
sense” in which Enylishmen, or Frenchmen, or Portuguese, or 
what not, “are never deficient,” is certain to carry his point. 
These words, and others like them, do not convey ideas to the 
philistine, nor does he ever think of asking whether they are 
properly applied. They touch instincts which perhaps were once | 
ideas, many generations since, but which now move him, like 
mechanical springs, into convulsions of automatic enthusiasm. 

The prig, in these matters, reasons scarcely more than his oppo- 
nent. He is jerked, too, by the use of rhetorical commonplaces ; | 
but he is jerked in the opposite direction. The spring that makes 
the one shout as inevitab y makes the other sneer. He is so cer- | 
tain that he is a chosen and separate soul that any appeal to | 
universal passions merely annoys or amuses him. He takes for 
granted that what stirs others must be contemptible nonsense. He 
derides the notion of property, and of the family, and of religion, 
as unthinkingly as the philistines “rally round their palladia,” as 
they say. He has not gone into the question, but fancies that 
political economy is a delusion, and that ethics and politics are un- 
worthy of the interest of men of culture. This word “ culture” 
has become as useful to him as the other terms of claptrap are to 
his natural enemies. With this, and the word “art,” he fancies 
that he, too, has very serviceable cries; and perhaps he condescends 
to invoke science now and again. His contempt of the rest of the 
race is only equalled by his intense worship of himself. 

This is perhaps, after all, the essential characteristic, the 
differentia, of the prig. As the philistine takes the world and the 
conventions of men seriously, so he, with far more austere sin- 
cerity, takes himself seriously. Nothing that he does, says, or 
thinks can be trivial. The eyes of the advanced, he is sure, are 
upon him, and on him the advance of others, especially of young 
ladies, depends. This is probably the secret of the success which 
the prig has with women. He is quite devoted to their education, 
and with him it is a sacred duty to help each girl he meets to 
emancipate herself. Now it is pleasant to be made the object of | 
devotion, even though one is only a temporary object, one in 
ahost. The fair disciple is apt to forget that other disciples have 
been educated before her, and that, when she is “ finished,” later 
neophytes will take her place. It becomes agreeable to discuss 
the most tremendous topics with a youth who has passed through 
fiery experience, and has the fervour of a modern prophet. Who 
can remember at such moments that Ayesha had successors, a 
good many successors? As to what follows, the educated prig 
cannot be expected to think of that. His tremendous powers are 
occupied with something new. He is lecturing to the daughters 
of washerwomen on the cosmic harmonies, or is engaged in a 
mighty work on the decoration of the homes of the poor. His 
earnest belief in himself wraps him warmly like a cloak, and per- 
haps he needs something of the sort in the frozen solitudes where 
his soul is at home. Meanwhile the emancipated maiden shivers 
uncomfortably, or takes refuge, if she is fortunate, with some 
mewber of the kindly race of philistines. 

Though all prigs have many points in common, they vary among 
themselves more than the philistines do. The prigs who hover 
about art though they cannot paint, or play, or write poetry, nor 
even pretend seriously to any of those accomplishments, are rather 
an annoyance to artists than a nuisance to the public. They convey 
theories and paradoxes from French or German prigs, and wear 
them half as intellectual raiment and half as a kind of war- 
paint. Mr. Wainwright, the elder and educated ruffian of that 
name, who was at tirst distinguished as an artistic prig, and 
afterwards as a peculiarly abominable blackguard and criminal, 
was an example of a person who took these paradoxes seriously. 
It would be impossible to find a corresponding character in the 
dull ranks of philistines. The political prig, again, has the eternal 
mortification of seeing the philistine defeat him at elections, and 
triumphantly enter Parliament. It is clear that a prig cannot well 
be a party man, nor, though prigs do now and then get into the 


House of Commons, can there ever be a prig party. The prig 


who treats politics as the business of retired tradesmen is wiser 
in his generation; he spends less money on what does not profit 
and suffers fewer disappointments. The clerical prig sneers at 
his brethren, and is fond of sniffing at priestcraft. To 
be brief, the prig is always trying to mark off a space 
for himself, is continually thanking Heaven that he is not as 
other men are. Moreover, he is convinced that other men 
should struggle to reach his present position, while he is to retire 
to some other place still more lofty and noble, but always remote. 
The prig is the pharisee of modern society, without much belief in 
other pharisees. The philistine is the modern publican, with no 
idea of smiting on his breast or of calling himself, except con- 
ventionally, a sinner. It is his pride to be even as other men are, 
and he sees no reason why other men should ever be different in 
any way from himself. The sneers of the prig give him very little 
concern, while his existence is to the prig a source of endless 
delight and complacency. It is not well to be a philistine, but it 


| is better to be a philistine than a prig. 


MONREALE, 


i seems to be a fixed law of the tourist creed that the great 
object of any place must always be, not anything in the place 
itself, but something which you go from that place to see. Thus 
at Palermo it seems to be held that the first duty before all others 
is to go to Monreale. It is the thing to do ; the drivers of carriages 
suggest a visit to Monreale, as the right thing for the passer- 
by, perhaps when the passer-by is already the better fitted of the 
two to act as a guide thither. The driver of a single wretched 
horse which looks as if it would fall down before it had got half 
the way to Monreale presses Monreale upon you as zealously as 
the driver ofa pair fully capable of the work. They do not in the 
same way suggest a visit to the Saracenic palaces; sometimes 
when such a visit is suggested to them, they do not know the 
names of them or the road. Now a visit, more than one visit, to 
Monreale is undoubtedly a duty on the part of every intelligent 
visitor to Palermo. But it is hardly his first duty. Monreale is 
a wonderful place, containing a wonderful work. But it is a kind 
of episode in the story of which Palermo is the centre. It is not 
an essential part of the life of the Norman dynasty, but only the 
rsonal fancy of one of its members. The great church of good 
‘ing William isa glorious display of decorative art; but it has 
not the same harmonious perfection of design as the far smaller 
pile of his grandfather's matchless palace chapel. 

Monreale, Mons Regalis, almost tells its story in its name. It is 
the royal mount of William the Good, crowned by the church and 
city which arose out of no great need of his kingdom, ecclesiastical, 
military, or commercial, but simply because the spot was hallowed 
by associations personal to himself. Our notions of ecclesiastical 
geography are startled when we stand at one of the gates of 
Palermo, and see on the hill side at so small a distance the metro- 
politan church of another province. Archbishops are certainly 
thicker on the ground in Southern than in Northern Europe; but 
we are hardly prepared to find one in this way almost at the gates 
of another, On the spot where the church stands King William 
believed himself to have been honoured with a heavenly vision. 
That the vision should be commemorated by a church and monastery 
on the spot was almost in the natural order of things. That a town 
should grow up round the monastery was also almost in the natural 
order of things ; a crowd of English boroughs have sprung from 
such an origin. But that the monastery should contain the throne 
of a new bishop, of a new metropolitan, that a new diocese and 
province should be marked out for it, that the little town which 
gathered around it should become an ecclesiastical metropolis, is 
what certainly no one could have looked for. It shows how dearly the 
good King loved hisowncreation. And Englishmen will naturally ask 
another question. Monreale, as we have implied, was one of the very 
few episcopal churches out of England which were served by monks 
instead of secular canons. Among the ecclesiastical changes of the 
Italian kingdom the monks of Monreale have shared the fate of 
other monks. But, as the Metropolitan of Canterbury is still in- 
stalled in his place as Abbot of Christ Church, so the Metropoli- 
tan of Monreale heads the pastoral in which he calls on his people 
to weep for Pope Pius and to rejoice for Pope Leo with the style, 
episcopal, monastic, and baronial, of “ Arcivescovo ed Abate di 
Monreale, della citta e dello stato signore.” But how came this 
specially English use into the Sicilian Church? Was it prompted 
by Queen Joan or by Archbishop Walter? Master Thomas 
Brown had, we fancy, gone back to his place in King Henry’s ex- 
chequer before the church of Monreale was founded. 

From the gate of Palermo, from any favourable spot of the city 
or its neighbourhood, we look up at the church and town of good 
King William nestling on the mountain side, with the height 
crowned by a castle, whose examination must be left to Alpine 
climbers, soaring above it. And from the road which winds up 
alongside of the royal mount we do indeed look on the Golden 
Shell, on the hills, on the shore, on the city which lines it, on the 
headlands which guard the inner sea, on the broad Mediterranean 
spreading boundlessly beyond them. The campagna, once golden with 
corn, has changed to an ex of oliveand orange-trees, with houses 
and villas dotted among nm, with the bare limestone mountains 
rising over villages and monasteries on their sides, and fencing in the 
whole favoured region. We look down on the whole history of 
Sicily, but with one blank forcing itself on the mind to which it is 
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a kind of mockery to give an answer which is little more than 
formal. We look down on the proud city, and count up its end- 
less lords—Pheenician, Roman, Gothic, Byzantine, Saracen, Nor- 
man, Angevin, Spanish, Austrian, and Savoyard. We look down 
on the battle-field of Metellus and Hasdrubal and on the bloodier 
slaughter-place of the Vespers. We look on the city which in 
distant ages welcomed the deliverance of Belisarius and the deliver- 
ance of Garibaldi. But round no spot within our view can we 
call up the memories which give their first charm to other Sicilian 
rospects. The Golden Shell was never the territory of a free 
Hellenic commonwealth. We look to the right of the bay, and 
‘we may remember that the hill of Punic Soluntum once yielded to 
the arms of Hellenic Tyndaris; if we are disposed to be liberal of 
the Hellenic name, we may look to the left, and remember that the 
height of Heirkté—now the Pilgrim Mount of St. Rosalie—beheld 
the warfare of Molossian Pyrrhus. But the scene on which we look 
can hardly be brought by such faint memories as these within the 
limits of the true Hellenic world. The land and the city on which 
we look are before all things the land and city which the Roman 
won from the Carthaginian and which the Norman won from the 
Saracen, And the spot from which we look down is that whereon is 
reared the last and greatest of the ecclesiastical works of the 
conquering line of Hauteville. The succession of buildings which 
begins with the small votive church of Robert Wiscard ends 
with the vast votive minster which arose on the mountain slope 
at the bidding of William the Good. 
The church of Monreale is, from its position, seen far away, and 
og it is not an object which really stands out in the landscape. 
t is not, like so many Sicilian churches, altogether without a 
tower, but it has nothing like either the tall campanili of Ltaly or 
the towers and spires of northern lands. It has, in fact, or was 
meant to have, two western towers; but one only was ever carried 
up, and that one is of no great height, richness, or beauty. We 
need hardly say that there is no long line of roof: but there is no 
outline ofany kind. There is no central cupola, only the high choir 
of the type of churches to which Monreale belongs, a feature which, 
unlike the central tower or cupola, rather adds to shapelessness 
than produces outline. Yet Monreale has one external ieature of 
extraordinary splendour which gradually opens on the traveller as 
he draws near. Tastes may differas to the merits of the peculiar 
kind of decoration employed ; but there can be no doubt that the 
east end of the church of Monreale is a perfect triumph in that 
kind. Mr. Fergusson says that “all the architectural features in 
the building were subordinate in the eyes of the builders to 
the mosaic decorations.” There is truth in this remark; but it 
is a little too sweeping, We may admit it to be true with 
regard to the eastern part of the church. Architecture is 
certainly sacrificed to mosaic when only a single unim- 
putes window lights the central apse. And of course this 
as its effect on the outside also. The part of the mosaics within 
is played without by an elaborate system of surface decorations, 
blank arcades, circles, bringing in also the element of colour. 
These enrichments have nothing to do with the construction of 
the building, nothing to do with any of its essential features, as 
doors and windows. We may well think it a truer form of orna- 
ment when, in a German or North-Italian church, the apse is 
enriched with arcades, put there doubtless for ornament, but 
which still are brought into a relation with the essential features 
of the building, such members of the arcade as are needed being 
pierced for windows. But the Monreale east end is a magnificent 
thing in its own way, and it is the more interesting as a study, 
because it is clearly the climax of several efforts, some of which 
were not very successful. In the churches of Magione and San 
Spirito we find the first rude beginnings of the three apses adorned 
with intersecting arches, the windows, if there were any at all, 
being at most cut through them in a kind of incidental way. 
Whether Cistercians, when the Cistercian order was young, would 
have run after such an ecclesiastical luxury as mosaics may fairly 
be doubted. But if they did not mean to have mosaics, 
why did they not have windows? Anyhow, it is in these 
two Cistercian churches that these arcaded east ends begin, and 
they go on vastly magnified in the two metropolitan churches, 
But the east end at Monreale is an incomparably better design 
than the east end at Palermo. The east end of our English 
Walter is a most rich and elaborate piece of work, and we have a 
further fondness for it because, like the east end of San Spirito, it 
keeps the Saracenic billet, which is not to be seen at Monreale. 
But the apses, especially the side apses, have not their full import- 
ance; they have an air of being stuck on against the high choir, 
which here has a very elaborate outside. The high choir at Mon- 
reale, if it ever had any artistic character outside, has utterly lost 
it through modern changes. This may perhaps help to give yet 
further importance to the apses; but they have of themselves far 
greater importance than those of Palermo. There are few things more 
striking in their own way than the three apses when looked at from 
a little way down the slope tothe south side. And we —— that 
they typify a remarkable piece of ecclesiastical history. We must 
vemember that the use of the Greek rite prevailed during the 
earlier days of Norman rule in Sicily. We have spoken already 
of the very small apses, hardly to be called apses, in some 
of the smallest churches of that date. At St. John of the 
Hermits they are in the thickness of the wall. With the 
coming in of the Cistercians they grow larger, till they reach 
their climax at Monreale. In the Cistercian churches we may 
be sure that the Latin rite was always used; so it doubtless 
was at Palermo, at least from Walter's rebuilding; at Monreale it 


was of course used from the beginning. The cupola and the small 
side apses are in short the sign of the New Rome, the high 
choir and the larger apses are the sign of the Old. 

Besides the east end there is nothing very striking in the outside 
of Monreale. The west front is poor, except a single splendid 
doorway which comes nearer to northern Norman work than any- 
thing else in the church. But how come the two towers to pro- 
ject, after the manner of several examples in Scotland? Perha 
rather we should ask why the arrangement is followed in 
Scotland? For at Monreale we may believe that the towers were 
meant to be united by a portico, which we can hardly fancy in 
Scotland. A portico there is at Monreale, but not at the west 
end ; it covers the north side of the nave, a specimén of that earlier 
and better kind of Renaissance which croton does not differ from 
the more classical type of Romanesque. We pass under its arcade, 
through the magnificent wrought door with its carvings, into the re- 
nowned nave of Monreale. On what do our eyes rest first? That 
is a matter of taste and habit. Some eyes will fly at once to the 
coloured splendours of the mosaics; others will light, even before 
the mosaics, on that of which the mosaics are after all but the 
festal dress, on that noble range of columns which makes 
Monreale a rival of Pisa. While Palermo was still Saracen, the 
men of Pisa had carried off trophies from her harbour, and with 
them they had carried off some germs of Saracenic skill to be 
pressed into the service of the mighty temple which commemorated 
their victory. In the double ranges of columns at Pisa the lesser 
row of arches are pointed; at Monreale the pointed arch is domi- 
nant. Arches of that shape rest on the single row of columns 
which parts off the wide nave from the narrow aisles. Nothing 
can be less like the sprawling arches of the pseudo-Gothic of Italy 
than these narrow, stilted, arches rising from those mighty shafts ; 
it is like a basilica of the noblest design, like the peristyle of Jovius 
himself, with the pointed arches of Tiryns or Tusculum taught to 
discharge an artistic function. In all this the nave of Monreale is 
essentially akin to the nave of the palace chapel ona greater scale. 
But with the nave the likeness ends. At the palace chapel every- 
thing fits into everything else; nave, cage apse, are all bound 
together, and form a single whole, a whole far more perfect than 
Pisa. At Monreale Mr. Fergusson’s criticism, untrue of the nave, 
is most true of everything east of the nave; it is a mere display of 
mosaics, and nothing else. Wash over all the mosaics; the nave, 
like the palace chapel, would still rewain one of the noblest of 
strictly architectural compositions; the eastern part would lose all 
beauty and interest, except that which it is hard in any case to 
take away from the bold sweep of the apse. But the high choir, 
with four arches of different heights and widths, with not a single 
column, nothing but square surfaces, is a wretched substitute 
indeed either for the cupola of the East or for the soaring lantern 
of the North. Four arches, forming a kind of crossing, make us 
ask for one or the other; but the prayer for either is disappointed. 

It is well to insist on both the merits and the defects of this 
wonderful church strictly as a work of architecture, because to so 
many eyes it seems to be hardly a work of architecture at all, but 
a mere display of colour. The capitals are worth a study, though 
they show but few patterns. A few of the columns keep their 
classical capitals, which quite cower down below the vast over- 
hanging guwasi-abaci; but most of the columns are fitted with 
capitals evidently made to suit the abaci, classical, but with the 
cornucopie to play the part of the volute, a type seen also in the 
church of Magione. In the extreme eastern parts we again get a 
few columns, smaller, and in some cases coupled. The mosaics 
have been discussed over and over again. We will mention two 
or three points only. While there is a great deal of Greek at the 
palace chapel, there is very little at Monreale, and the Latin in 
some places runs off into strange forms which are said to belong to 
the local dialect. This is a most important element in the puzzling 
question as to the language of Sicily. Secondly, the ark distinctly 
rests on ¢wo Ararats, very much as they are drawn in Mr. Bryce’s 
book. Thirdly, Abraham’s ram is caught in a thicket which looks 
very like the cactus so commonly seen in the island, and yet botanists 
tell us that the cactus, like the prickly pear, came from America, 
It is well, though it involves leaving the nave for the high choir, 
to turn from such thorny questions, and look at the mosaic of the 
coronation of William the Good placed over the throne which, 
here as elsewhere, marks the sacred character of the Sicilian 
monarchy. 

So, among all the various capitals in the famous cloister—each 
one is a study—the one which comes most home to us is that which 
records the founder's offering. Remembering Arles, Moissac, 
Aosta, a crowd of others, the Monreale cloister must be allowed to 
hold the first place in its own class. Above it on one side rises 
the long range of lancets of the forsaken refectory—the Archbishop 
and Abbot of Monreale holds his lower rank as a sinecure—and 
another such range marks the dormitory. From the cloister garth 
the church rises above the endless ranges of columns and wrought 
capitals ; the mountain with the castle rises again above the church. 
Ifone of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s immortal students could drop from the 
clouds into the cloister of Monreale, he ought to feel at once that 
he was within the precincts of a Sicilian monastery, as, if he were in 
the like sort dropped into the cloister of Wells, he ought to know 
that he was within the precincts of an English secular college. 
King William’s Benedictine house, built after true Benedictine rule, 
is a relief after the endless monasteries of Palermo, built mostly 
after no rule and no shape at all. Before the traveller goes down 
the hill, let him once more go within the church; let him gaze on 
what else he will, but let him, as his farewell to Monreale, make 
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his way to the south transept, the resting-place of the two 
Williams. There William the Bad sleeps in the sarcophagus 
found for him by the filial duty of his son, while William the 
Good owes his tomb and epitaph to the piety of an Archbishop 
and Abbot many ages after. 


WANTED—A CRIMINAL CODE. 


E are well-nigh weary of advocating the cause of systematic 

law reform, but the subject is one of such vast import- 

ance that it is scarcely possible to rest so long as nothing is 
being done. The last onward move in this direction was made in 
1873, and the benefits arising from the Judicature Acts amply de- 
monstrate the practicability of wholesale reforms when such p+ deal 
are entered upon in earnest, and with a determination to do the 
thing thoroughly while one is about it. Five years of comparative 
inaction have exhausted the credit gained by the successful measure 
of that date, and people are asking whether it is not time to do 
something more. The tinkering, makeshift sort of legislation 
against which we have so often protested is worse than useless; it 
merely exposes the weaknesses of the present system, and in- 
creases the ultimate difficulty of the task which must sooner or 
later be taken in hand. If any one can be imagined so fatuous as 
to suppose that our legal system attains, or even approaches, per- 
fection, the Government at least are estopped from alleging that 
there is nothing more to be done; for they have repeatedly 


recognized the need for decisive measures remodelling large | 
sections of the law, by bringing forward Bills which, if not perfect | 
in form or design, would at least open up the whole question if, 


they were not unfortunately always abandoned and allowed to end 
in nothing. For instance, three successive years have seen a 


poner ag J Bill introduced by the Government, having for its | 


object the remodelling of the whole very defective law of Bank- 
ruptcy, and calculated, with a reasonable amount of amendment, 
fairly to compass that object. But the Bill has been systematically 
thrown overboard at one stage or another, and one more failure 
would probably have the effect of consigning it to the hopeless 
category of annuals which are regularly brought in every Session 
as a matter of form, with the invariable result of their being as regu- 
larly rejected. An unsuccessful measure becomes in time, like 
an unsuccessful man, incapable of success. Its promoters anti- 
cipate failure as a matter of course, and lack of confidence entails 
a lack of energy which renders failure a certainty. The control 
which the Government is able to exercise over the business of 
Parliament renders it simply disgraceful that Bills which it has 
once taken up and recognized as necessary should be allowed 
to fall through. If the sense of either House is distinctly op- 
posed to any Government measure, its rejection may re- 
garded as unfortunate, and as showing that the Government 
has mistaken the feeling of Parliament on the subject; but 
that a measure which has once recommended itself to the Govern- 
ment should be abandoned either before it has ever been submitted 
to Parliament, or after it has received the approval of one branch 
of the Legislature, is an unmistakable sign of either supineness or 
mismanagement. What makes the disappointment more poignant 
is the flourish of trumpets with which Government Bills are 
usually introduced, rendering their ignominious exit after the 
have been dangled before the eyes of the public for a while a ridi- 
culous and exasperating come-down. 

For instance, the particular measure to which we now desire, 
so far as is possible in its present very inchoate condition, to 
draw attention, was deemed worthy of mention in the Queen’s 
Speech as one of the prospective features of the Session, but 
nothing further has been heard of it. We refer, of course, 
to the Bill for the consolidation and amendment of the criminal 
law. it was understood at the outset that this Bill was to con- 
stitute the first bond fide attempt at codification, the demand 
tor which, in some form or another, it was impossible any longer 
to disregard. No one could deny tie paramount importance of 
having everything connected with the criminal jaw and its admin- 
istration, on which the safety of the persons and property of all 
the Queen’s subjects so much depends, put in the most efficient 
working order; and it was equally undeniable that our present 
system left much to be desired. It was felt, therefore, that the 
Government had at least set to work in the right place. That 
they had also set to work in the right way was no less clear. It is 
everybody's secret that the task of drawing the Bill, or, to call it 
by its mght name, the Penal Code, was entrusted to a man 
whose learning and experience peculiarly fitted him for it, since in 
India he has had the opportanity of studying the working of a 
criminal code, and in the capacity of a Commissioner of Assize in 
England he has become fully acquainted with the shortcomings 
of our own system. Thus the announcement in the Queen’s Speech 
was hailed with universal satisfaction—a satisfaction unfortunately 
now fading into distrust and disappointment. Parliament met 
unusually early, and will therefore, unless kept together by the 
absolute necessity arising out of European complications, probably 
consider itself entitled to break up early; and should political 
business be the cause of a protracted Session, there will be but 
scanty opportunity for the discussion of a measure which aims at 

reconstruction of the whole of our criminal administration. 
It would for many reasons have been most desirable to have the 
Bill at least free her before the Easter recess. In the first place, 
its chance of passing would thus have been materially increased ; 


and in the second, it would have been printed after the first 
reading, so that members and the public generally might have 
made themselves acquainted with its scope and provisions, and 
facilities would have been afforded for the discussion of 
its merits in the newspapers. Thus the subject would have 
been thoroughly considered; and, when the Bill came to be 
debated, its supporters and opponents alike would have been 
in a position to bring to bear on it more deliberate and intelligent 
arguments than can reasonably be expected under existing circum- 
stances, There would also have been no pretext for the objection, 
which is now sure to be put forward, of the impossibility of 
mastering such a mass of details within the given time. 

It would seem as if there existed an organized and somewhat. 
disingenuous system of cpposition to legal Bills in Parliament. 
When a Bill is confined to some one particular point, we are 
certain to hear that the matter can be better dealt with as a part 
of some larger scheme, the introduction of which cannot long 
be postponed; and, when some such sweeping measure as the 
objectors profess to desire is actually brought forward, they seek to- 
throw it out on the score of its bulk, Yet consolidation must be 
adhered to as the true type of modern legislation; and the pro- 

osed Penal Code must necessarily be open to opposition of the 
ast-mentioned class, since it will certainly attain, if it does not 
surpass, the dimensions of the Public Health Act of 1875, one 
of the longest Acts in the Statute-book. Such Acts must 
practically be passed in bulk or not at all; for it is absurd to- 
think of submitting four or five hundred sections to be suc- 
cessively discussed by a number of persons only a fraction of 
whom can possibly understand or form an opinion on their 
drift and operation. Where the necessity for such an Act and 
the general nature of its provisions are not in dispute, this ought 
to be possible by mutual arrangement and concession, but such a 
course is immeasurably facilitated by affording free opportunity 
for previous discussion. There is another cogent reason 
why the Government should have pushed the Bill forward 
at the earliest possible date. Sir John Holker has charge of it in 
the Lower House, and possible judicial changes might at any time 
necessitate its being transferred to the care of a new Attorney- 
General, in which case the delay occasioned by his having to 
acquaint himself with its details would [omg throw it over 
to another Session. We believe that Sir John Holker has already 
once come down to the House fully prepared to bring in the 
Bill, and was only prevented from doing so by the persistence: 
of an Irish member and the exigencies of other Government 
business. 

Of course it is impossible for us to prognosticate the actua) 
scheme or provisions of the measure ; the most we can attempt is 
to pointto some few of the gravest of the defects noticeable 
in our criminal law, with the view of showing the need of a com- 
plete reconsideration of that law, and— assuming, as we are fairly 
entitled to do, that the code will provide remedies for those defects 
—how essentiai it is that the Government should take active steps 
for pressing on the Bill. 

And first, as to the excessive complication of our criminal law. 
Apart from the common law, there exist a vast multitude of 
statutes of all dates, constituting certain acts or omissions offences 
punishable in different degrees. Many other statutes incidentally 
create criminal offences, though primarily intended to effect other 
purposes, such as the scores or hundreds of Acts which require 
oaths to be taken and documents executed on particular occasions, 
and provide that persons who take false oaths shall be liable to the 
penalties of perjury, and that persons who forge the documents 
shall be liable to some special punishment. Hence arises no small 
amount of uncertainty and perplexity, as enactments suitable to a 
given offence may have to be dug up and pieced together from a 
variety of sources, not always easy to trace. Many Acts, again, have 
been framed to meet some particular contingency not calculated 
upon in the previously existing law; and these statutes, passed 
somewhat on the principle of shutting the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen, come too late for the particular case, and frequently 
cumber the Statute-book for years before another instance occurs 
in which they can be utilized. Clearly the remedy for this 
state of affairs is to be found in a system of consolidation 
of general provisions whose application can be moulded b 
the results of past experience, and in the omission of suc 
obsolete enactments as haye become unnecessary in the present 
state of society. Take, for instance, the multitudinous provisions 
of the Larceny Act in respect of theft, criminal breach of trust, 
and obtaining property by false pretences—provisions intended to 
meet the subtleties which have been and are continually being 
raised as to the distinctions between these three classes of 
offences, and to catch a delinquent under one or other of them. 
Here is a grand opportunity for condensation and broad inclusive 
legislation. There is no reason at all why one general name, such 
as “ fraudulent misappropriation,” should not be made to include 
all three classes, so as to supersede the necessity for deciding 
whether a given act is larceny or embezzlement, and to put 
an end to the quibbles which arise as to the precise meaning to be 
given to the word “ possession”; or why all persons who fraudulently 
misappropriate the property of others should not be subjected to the 
same punishment, whether they effect their purpose by one means 
or another. From this complicated condition of our law there 
naturally results a good deal of inconsistency in the measure of 
punishments which may be allotted for offences of apparently 
widely different degrees of guilt. Thus a butler who steals a 
bottle of wine from his master is liable to fourteen years’ penal 
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servitude, while a solicitor who makes away with the purchase | 


money of an estate entrusted to him in his professional capacity, 
to the utter ruin of his client, is only liable to seven; and a man 
who ruins thousands of —_ by setting up a sham bank can 
receive no heavier punishment t one \ € obtains a pair 
of shoes or a pound of tea by pretending that he has been sent 
for them by a customer. Similar anomalies are discoverable in 
many other provinces of the criminal law. 

The whole law of homicide, too, as including murder and 
manslaughter, stands sorely in need of more accurate definition, 
especially in relation to what constitutes malice. The well-known 
anomaly of its being murder to kill a man accidentally when shoot- 
ing at a barn-door fowl with intent to steal it, while it is not 
murder if the — of shooting at the fowl be merely to prove 
one’s marksmanship, or if the animal aimed et be a pheasant instead 
of a fowl, points to the sort of absurdities which the laxity of the 
present law of homicide — lead to. Again, it has been held 
that no provocation in words, short of a threat of violence, can 
diminish the guilt of murder to that of manslaughter ; whereas it is 

to conceive cases where words having no relation to personal 
violence might cause the intensest and most exasperating provoca- 
tion. Then the whole division of criminal offences into felonies and 
misdemeanours is most arbitrary, as it is difficult to say why obtain- 
ing goods by false pretences, perjury (involving perhaps the moral 
guilt of murder), conspiracy to murder, and misappropriations by 
agentsshould be misdemeanours; whileembezzlement, theft, bigamy, 
sending letters threatening to murder, and larceny by bailees, 
are felonies. It would be easy to add to the list of palpable 
faults in our criminal jurisprudence. Nor is our procedure in 
criminal trials in better condition. Recent cases have shown 
that it is a question admitting of strong argument on either side 
whether some system of granting new trials in all criminal 
cases where the verdict of the jury becomes the subject of grave 
doubt should not be instituted. The examination of prisoners, 
their wives, or husbands, is a moot point which might be more 
conveniently settled as part of an organized code of procedure than 
as matter of independent enactment ; while the present cumbersome 
system of indictments containing an indefinite number of counts 
causes infinite trouble, and precludes the possibility of the prisoner's 
really knowing what he is charged with, and might well be re- 
placed by the adoption of short tabular statements referring to 
clauses of a code, 

In conclusion, it is plain that we are misgoverned in respect of 
one of the most important departments of the Executive, and that 
the remedy for the evil is at hand; and the Government will be 
justly chargeable with apathetic disregard of the public welfare 
if they allow further time to elapse without setting matters on a 
more satisfactory footing. Everything save the highest Imperial 
interests should give place to so pressing a necessity, and we hope 
to see the Bill brought in immediately after the present recess. 


THE ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XIII. 


J po Encyclical of the new Pope, now that the full text is 
before us, turns out to very much what we expected. 
There seems indeed to be a general impression in Italy, the 
correctness of which we have no means of testing, that the 
original draft has been superseded, in consequence of the imprac- 
ticable attitude of the Italian Government, and of the use natur- 
ally made of it by the extreme party among the Cardinals, and 
that the present document is a compromise rendered inevitable by 
the peculiar circumstances of the moment. The Gazzetta d'Italia, 
which is of course very far from being a Papal organ, not only 
states that the omission of the Holy Week Ceremonies and the 
public Benediction from the loggia of St. Peter's was owing to the 
refusal of the authorities to allow the police to keep order, but 
asserts positively that the Pope’s abandonment of his intention to 
leave Rome during the summer, in accordance with the urgent 
advice of his physicians, is due to a threat that, if he does do so, 
the Vatican will be seized and the Law of Guarantees annulled. 
This last report sounds incredible, but the fact of its being widely 
circulated and believed in Italy, and that not in clerical circles ex- 
clusively, at least helps to account foran attitude of reserve and sus- 
picion on the part of theCourt of Rome. Anditisobvious how much 
rumours of this kind—which, however exaggerated, are not likely 
to be wholly without foundation—must strengthen the hands of the 
so-called “ intransigenti” both within and without the Sacred 
College. All this has to be borne in mind in forming any just 
appreciation of the exact value of the document before us ; while, 
moreover, in deciphering an official manifesto it is generally neces- 
sary to read between the lines. So much it may be as well to say 
by way of preface, but in fact there is very little in this first 
Encyclical of Leo XIII. which might not bave been looked for as 
a matter of course from apy one, however moderately disposed, 
occupying his position, and not much which may not be, or indeed 
has not been, urged in substance again and — by Conservatives 
and High Churchmen among ourselves. A cannot take his 
survey of the world otherwise than from a Catholic point of view, 
and hess can be no doubt, without using the term in any speci- 
ally Roman sense, that when so regarded the present condition of 
the world is by no means altogether satisfactory. But it is remark- 
able that even where his tone is most deprecatory or even condem- 
natory—of commination there is not a syllable—it is not so much 
in the narrow and purely iastical spirit which usually 


page Papal manifestoes, as with the feelings of a statesman 
and a philanthropist, that Leo XIII. appears to have formed his 
estimate of the evils he deplores. His view may be an e 
gerated or one-sided one, but it is based on moral and social as we 
as on religious considerations, and a good deal of what he says 
would be, rightly or wrongly, endorsed by many who have little 
sympathy with his creed. We seem almost to catch echoes of 
Cassandra” in the opening paragraph, which runs as fol- 
ows :— 


In fact, from the very first hours of our Pontificate there was forced on us 
the sad spectacle of the evils which on all sides overwhelm the human race. 
We see the general subversion of the supreme truths on which human 
society is based as on a foundation—the stubbornness of mind which cannot 
endure any legitimate authority—the perpetual desire of dissension, from 
which arise intestine quarrels and cruel and sanguinary wars—the rejection 
of the rules which govern morals and ensure the carrying out of justice— 
the insatiable lust for —- pleasures and the forgetfulness of things 
which are eternal, both extended to such a degree of insensate fury that 
frequently unhappy beings dare to lay violent hands even on themselves. 
We sce again the inconsiderate government of States, the lavish expendi- 
ture and malversation of the public funds, the impudence of those who from 
the moment that they commit the worst treason endeavour to pass for 
champions of liberty and of all the privileges of humanity, and finally the 
kind of deadly pestilence which, penetrating into the very marrow of 
human society, leaves it no repose, and threatens it even with fresh revolu- 
tions and the most calamitous results. 


The Pope goes on, as is natural, to speak of the rejection of 
Church authority as “the principal source of these evils”; and 
after specifying different shapes of this opposition he comes finally 
to “the occupation ”’—the Italian papers take note that the word 
used is occupation, not spoliation—“ of the temporal principality 
conferred by Divine Providence on the Bishop of Rome centuries 
ago for the free exercise of his spiritual power for the salva- 
tion of souls.” After this brief reference to the subject of the 
Temporal Power, the Encyclical passes on to a review of the 
relation of the Church to civilization, extending over several 
paragraphs, in which most people — certainly most religious 
people—will find a good deal to agree with, though they might 
perhaps prefer to express it in somewhat different la e 
are told that all true and durable civilization rests on the im- 
mutable laws of right and wrong, and that the Church, by preaching 
the Gospel among the nations, by suppressing slavery and super- 
stition, by inculcating self-respect, by promoting the arts and 
sciences, and organizing institutions of charity, has recalled the 
human race from a state of degradation “ to the pristine dignity of 
the noble nature of man.” The action of the Church in the middle 
ages as “ the nurse, patroness, and mother of civilization ” is dwelt 
upon, and though this may only represent one side of the picture, 
we du not know that the Encyclical makes any further claim for 
the medizval Church and the Roman See in “ gathering up the 
remains of ancient society” and “raising a rampart against 
its return to superstition and barbarism” than has been elo- 
quently vindicated by leading Protestant writers of the present 
century no less than by Catholic panegyrists. And in con- 
trasting that “kind of exterior culture” to be found outside the 
_ of Christianity with a civilization founded on the Gospel 

eo XIII. is saying no more than has been insisted upon 
Guizot, with whose writings he is probably familiar. When he 
proceeds to dwell especially on the services of the Roman Pontiffs 
to Italy, not only in preserving intact the ancient faith through 
ages of darkness and hashes, but also in “ developing the light 
of science and the splendour of the arts,” he will probably 

with him the sympathies of the great body of his countrymen 
of whatever religious belief or absence of belief, who are proud of 
the Papacy as a great Italian institution. On this follows the 
paragraph which has been chiefly criticized, as containing the 
second, and only remaining, reference to the Temporal Power. We 
give it as it stands, italicizing two or three passages which seem ~ 
to contain the true key for its interpretation, and shall then offer a 
few comments on it :— 


Therefore it is that in order to maintain above all, and to the best of our 
power, the rights and freedom of the Holy See, we shall never cease to use 
every effort to preserve the obedience due to our authority, to remove the 
obstacles which interfere with the free exercise of our ministry and our 
power, and to obtain the reinstatement of that position of affairs in which the 
dictates of Divine wisdom had formerly placed the Roman Pontiffs. And it 
is neither by a passion for ambition nor a desire for domination, venerable 
brethren, that we seek this restitution, but solely on account of the duties 
of our charge, and by the terms of the oath which binds us. In addition, 
we are actuated not only by the. consideration that the temporal power is 
necessary to us in order to defend and protect the full freedom of the 
spiritual power, Lut also because it is clearly shown that in the sovereign 
temporality of the Holy See is involved the public wellbeing and the safety 
of human society. Consequently, in virtue of the duties of our mission, 
which obliges us to defend the privileges of the Holy Church when the 
temporal power of the Apostolic See is in question, we cannot avoid renewing 
and confirming in these letters all the protestations and declarations that our 
predecessor Pius [X., of holy memory, has on many occasions made and 
reiterated as much against the occupation of the temporal power as against 
the violation of the rights of the Catholic Church. But at the same time we 
address ourselves to the Princes and supreme heads of the nations, and ask 
them urgently by the august name of the Almighty God not to reject the 
aid which the Church offers them at a time when it is so needful for them 
to receive it. We ask them to draw near in an amicable spirit of concord 
and peace to the source of authority and safety, and to become united more 
and more with the Holy See in the bonds of a deep love and respect. May 
it please God that they shall recognize the truth of what we have said, and 
be persuaded that the doctrine of Jesus Christ, as St. Augustine says, “ if it 
be observed is the great safety of the country itself,’ and that the public 
peace and safety as well as their own are contained in the security of the 
Church and the obedience given to it. May they devote their tho 
and their cares to the relief of the evils with which the Church its 
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visible head are afflicted, and may it be finally brought about that the 
people whom they lead, having entered on the ways of peace and justice, 
may enjoy a happy era of peace and tranquillity! 

The first remark that suggests itself on this passage is the 
anxiety shown by the Pope, here as elsewhere, to emphasize the 
discharge of his spiritual office as the “sole” ground for attaching 
any importance to the Temporal Power. Now it is obvious at 
once that if this object could be secured by any alternative 
arrangement—such as e.g. the concession of the Leonine city, 
which at one time the Italian Government was very ready to 
accord, or the provision of international guarantees without any 
territory—all the requirements of Leo XIII. would be satisfied. 
When he tells us that he “cannot avoid renewing and confirming 
the protests and declarations ’—there is a significant omission of 
the anathemas—of his predecessor against the “ occupation of the 
temporal power,” this need not mean, and, taken in connexion with 
his acts, clearly does not mean, wore than that some modus vivendi 
must be discovered to protect the free exercise of his pontitical 
office. And accordingly, without adding one word of censure of 
the Italian Government, His Holiness turns at once from the 
formal renewal of these protests to an earnest appeal to all 
Sovereigns and Governments to approach the Holy See “in an 
amicable spirit of concord and peace,” in order to assure the spiritual 
rights of the Church, When the tone of all the previous utter- 
ances of Leo XIII. on this subject is kept in mind, when we 
remember how studiously all inflammatory addresses about the 


Temporal Power have been suppressed or expurgated—like those | 


of the English “Catholic Union”—and above all that Father 
Curci is at this moment domiciled as a trusted counsellor at the 
Vatican, there can be little doubt that what is the most natural 


the Encyclical on this critical point is also the true one. 

The remainder of the document is occupied with a matter 
which the Pope evidently has much at heart, and in which he will 
command the sympathies and substantial agreement of the great 
majority of Ciristians; and not least of Anglicans, who are and 
have been for many years past keenly exercised on the subject. 
The paramount importance of inspiring the hearts of the young 


with the love of religion, of laying the foundation of all religious | 


education in the bosom of the family, and therefore of paying 
scrupulous regard to the sanctity of Christian marriage and the 
duties of parents and children which flow from it, are topics on 
which no one can quarrel with a Christian Bishop for enlarg- 
ing. And the position of this long exhortation at the close of 
the Encyclical appears to bear out the comment of some of the 
Italian papers that it is the point the author most especially 
desired to lay stress upon. his condemnation of the view 
which treats marriage as a “ purely civil contract,” and of the 
“pernicious and regrettable separations” to which such an esti- 
mate of it too often leads, the Pope is but expressing the well- 
known doctrine not only of his own Church but of most 
religious communions; and whatever may be thought about civil 
permissions of divorce, he is quite within his right in exhorting his 
spiritual subjects not to avail themselves of a license which their 
religion condemns. Marriage is indeed one of those mixed 
questions where ecclesiastical and civil interests touch so closely 
on each other as to offer a natural battlefield for quarrels between 
Church and State. And it is true that the most exorbitant pre- 
tensions to absolute control over it were sometimes put forward in 
the name of the Church during the late pontificate, as may be seen 
in the curious book on “ the Ultramontane Struggle in Canada” men- 
tioned in our columns last week. But we detect no trace of these 
arrogant pretensions in the earnest exhortations of the Encyclical 
to respect for the sanctity of the marriage bond and strict ob- 
servance of the conjugal, parental, and filial duties which it implies 
and consecrates, and on which, as we are here reminded, so much 
both of individual and national excellence depends. 

We have been obliged to rely for our knowledge of the Ency- 
clical on the translation published in the newspapers, which is cer- 
tainly a clumsy, and we suspect in some places an inaccurate one. 
But, if we may credit the comments of the Italian press, there is as 
great an improvement in the Latinity as in the tone of the original 
on the style of Pius IX., or rather of the scribes who were entrusted 
with the composition of his pompous and interminable diatribes. 
A Pope who condescends to speak like a man and not like a machine 
will suffer no loss of influence or dignity by substituting arguments 
for anathemas. 


COMPETITION IN THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


a At the present time stocks of cotton goods are large in the 
hands of manufacturers ; very large in the hands of their 
agents ; large in our Indian markets; excessive in those of China.” 
So wrote the Seeretaries to the Weavers’ Unions of North and 
North-East Lancashire about a fortnight ago. And a little 
further on they estimate that, in consequence of this glut, prices 
have been reduced so far below the cost of production that the 
owner of a mill of five hundred looms, manufacturing Indian shirt- 
ing or jacconets, is losing at the rate of sixty pounds a week, or 
considerably more than three thousand a year. The millowners in 
their reply admit the accuracy of these statements and estimates; 
and it follows that, according to the testimony of both sides to the 
a dispute, the existing depression in the cotton trade has 
induced by a production much in excess of the demand. 
Two causes have been working towards this result. The ex- 


treme commercial stagnation which has prevailed throughout the 
world during the past tive years has diminished consumption in 
this as in every other branch of business; and at the same time 
the supply has been steadily increased. The blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War, by the scarcity 
of the raw material which it occasioned, almost stopped the manu- 
facture for a while. The stocks which had accumulated were 
cleared off at an enormous profit, and fortunes were suddenly 
realized. For a considerable number of years afterwards prices 
ruled so high that the industry was exceptionally prosperous. At 
the Co-operative Congress last week the Bishop of Manchester 
stated that, to his own knowledge, one co-operative mill in Oldham 
a few years ago declared a dividend for the six months of fourteen 
per cent., or at the rate of twenty-eight per cent. per annum. If 


| this dividend was really earned, nobody will be surprised that a 
| business so profitable should attract into it an exceptionally large 


amount of new capital both in this and in other countries. The 
protectionist notions prevailing abroad heightened the stimulus 
applied by extraordinarily remunerative prices. In their desire to 
foster native industry the United States and the nations of the 
Continent imposed heavy duties on the import of cotton goods, and 
thus, by shutting ont competition, oflered a premium to the home 
manufacturer. While the means of production were thus being 
extended, the restoration of order in the Southern States, 
and the consequent resumption of cotton-growing on the 
old scale, brought down the price of the raw material, and 
permitted the manufacture to be still further extended by the 
consequent diminution of the cost of production. So the pro- 
cess went on, until we have at length arrived at a crisis when, 


| although the raw material is unprecedently cheap, the price of the 
as well as the most favourable interpretation of the language of | 


manufactured article is so much lower in proportion that even in a 
small mill the actual losses incurred exceed three thousand per 
annum. 

An article in last week's Statist enables us to trace in detail for 
the past seventeen years the growth of competition which has 
resulted in this catastrophe. In the five years 1831-5, the 
average annual consumption of cotton in the mills ot Europe 
and America was 506,600,000 lbs.; in 1856-60, the quinquennial 
period immediately preceding the War of Secession, it had 
risen to 1,935,500,000 lbs., an increase not very far short of 
fourfold. ‘Then came the blockade of the South, and the con- 
sumption fell off to 1,265,200,000 lbs.,a decrease of over one- 
third. With the restoration of peace, growth again began; and 
in the two years just ended the consumption averaged 
2,817,000,000 Ibs., an increase again of nearly 230 per cent. 
These figures tell us the actual quantity of the raw material 
worked up, but they do not inform us of the potential 
capacity of the mills; yet that, after all, is the material 
question. Except in the case of articles subject to a monopoly, 
price is not regulated by the actual offer of goods in the market. 
The knowledge that the supply can be indetinitely and at once 
augmented etlectually keeps down prices. When war between 
Russia and Turkey broke out a yearago, the blockade of the Black 
Sea ports instantly sent up wheat. The raising of the blockade 
had the contrary effect. So at present the cotton market is de- 

ressed not only by the excessive stocks on hand, but also by the 
Rocuiiten that those stocks could be greatly increased. For a 
long time past, in fact, the mills have been working below their 
capacity. It is not, then, the actual, but the potential, production, 
which it is necessary to ascertain, and this is determined by the 
number of spindles existing. In 1860 we find that the total 
number of spindles in the United Kingdom was 29,000,000; in 
the United States, 5,235,727; on the Continent of Europe, 
13,250,000; and in India, 338,00oo—a total of 47,823,727, of 
which the United Kingdom possessed about sixty-five per 
cent. Last year the numbers stood thus :—United Kingdom, 
39,500,000; United States, 10,000,000; the Continent of 
Europe, 19,603,000, and India, 1,231,000. The total had 
risen to 70,334,000, being an increase of about sixty-eight per 
cent. in the brief space of seventeen years. Comparing the average 
consumption of the five years immediately preceding the American 
Civil War with that of the past two years, we find that the increase 
has been only fifty-five per cent. Even measured by the number 
of spindles, therefore, the producing power has increased in a 
greater ratio than the actual production. But it is certain that, 
owing to the improvement of machinery, the increase of capability 
has been more considerable than the figures show. It will 
be noted that there is a more rapid growth in the United States 
and India than in this country. In India the number of spindles 
has been multiplied almost four times; in the United States evo f 
twofold ; at home the increase has been little more than one-third. 
But the Indian industry was so insignificant seventeen years ago 
that naturally, if it was to make substantial progress at all, it 
must grow at a quicker rate. [ven yet it is only in its infaney. 
The American manufacture also is still small, having only one- 
quarter the power of our own. The British rate of increase has 
been slow because the previous magnitude of the industry was 
enormous. Absolutely the growth in this country has been 
almost equal to that of the rest of the world combined. Takin 

the whole Continent together, its progress has been almost coon 
to our own. Jn some of the countries, however, it has been 
relatively as great as in America. 

Leaving national distinctions out of account, the addition made 
to the producing power of the world during the past seventeen 
years fully accounts for the crisis through which we are passing. 
At the outbreak of the War of Secession productive capacity had 
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outrun consumption, and in consequence a glut ensued; yet since 
then that capacity has been augmented nearly seventy per cent. 
It is quite true that in the interval population and wealth have 
largely increased, and that new markets have been opened up. 
Still the consuming power lags far behind. As regards foreign 
competition, the figures above quoted show very clearly that it is 
a bugbear which need excite no serious apprehension. ven after 
the growth which we have been tracing, our potential power to supply 
the world is greater by one-fourth than that of all our foreign 
competitors taken together. If we have now a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the total spindles of the world than we had in 1860, 
we have still a decided majority of them. We have, in addition, 
better machinery, more abundant and more skilful labour, and a 
vastly greater capital. With ordinary prudence, therefore, our pre- 
eminence is assured. What is really going on, as we have often 
had occasion to point out in these columns, is not a growth of 
foreign competition, properly so called, but the exclusion of our 
traders from the markets of America and Europe. Our foreign 
rivals are not able to meet us on equal terms, but they are secured 
by their Governments ahome monopoly. In consequence, as the 
mill-owners of North and North-East Lancashire state in their reply 
to Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle, “‘ Since 1860 the great Eastern 
markets have increased the consumption of British cotton from 
1,048 to 1,840 million yards, or eighty per cent., while the other 
foreign markets altogether have only taken from us 1,996 million 
_— in 1877 against 1,728 million yards in 1860, or an increase of 
een per cent.” Practically, that is to say, we have to look to the 
East alone for the employment of the vast addition to our producing 
power which we have made in the past seventeen years. We are 
excluded from so many markets that, but for the East, our increased 
exportation would not equal one per cent. per annum since 1860; in 
r words, our trade with the rest of the world is stationary. 
This growth of native industry abroad is a result for which we 
must be prepared. It is not to be expected that one little island 
should be able to supply the whole earth with manufactures for all 
time to come. As other countries advance in wealth, they will,as a 
matter of course, aspire to a share in what has raised England to 
the pinnacle of greatness on which she stards. Many such efforts 
may be doomed to disappointment, but many must necessarily 
succeed, and we shall find ourselves in consequence losing, first one 
market, and then another. It is to be expected that success should 
chiefly be obtained in the oldest-established industries. Nor is this 
development without counterbalancing benefits even to ourselves. 
The Eastern trade, as we have seen above, has exparded, while the 
European and American have been stationary ; and were it not for 
famines and for the dishonesty of manufacturers, it could take even 
a larger quantity of our goods than it has taken. Our unrivalled eco- 
nomical advantages enable us thus to make up in one direction for 
loss of ground in another, and in this way to maintain our superiority 
over competitors. At the same time, the growth of industry in 
neighbouring countries creates a demand for goods which they never 
before took from us. Western Europe and the United States buy 
less English-made cotton goods than they did seventeen years ago; 
but in return they purchase from us more commodities of other 
kinds. During the seventeen years several entirely new industries 
have s up and flourish in this country. Of course those 
engaged in the cotton manufacture suffer from the loss of so many 
markets, but the community at large is recouped by’the develop- 
ment of other trades, and its aggregate wealth and resources are 
increased, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


> ee opening of the summer exhibition of the Grosvenor 
Gallery has dispelled whatever fears may have been enter- 
tained that, when the novelty of the thing had worn off, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay might find it difficult to sustain the attractions of 
his enterprise. To the merely curious it is indeed possible that 
there will be less interest in the Gallery now than there was last 
year; but the director of a Picture Gallery cannot be expected to 
provide a new school of painting for every exhibition which he 
opens. The school—that of Mr. Burne Jones—which was last year 
unfamiliar to many visitors is perhaps somewhat less well repre- 
sented in the present exhibition than in last summer's; but there 
is a special interest in the comparison of Mr. Burne Jones's own 
work of ten years ago, four specimens of which are exhibited, with 
that produced some six years later. Mr. Whistler's work in his pecu- 
‘liar line can no longer surprise us ; and, if to be eccentric is one of 
the painter's objects, he would do well to consider the propriety of 
astonishing the world by painting like an ordinary mortal. At 
the same time we must confess that we have been equally surprised 
aud pleased by finding among Mr. Whistler’s collection of curiosi- 
ties one production which, under the name of a nocturne, or an 
arrangement, or a pizzicato, presents a sketchy view of the 
Thames at nightfall which is neither unnatural nor unpleasing. 
‘We may of course be wrong in our notion of what the work is 
intended to represent. In most respects the contributions of this 
will more than hold their own as compared with those of last 
ag Mr. Watts, Mr. Millais, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Poynter, and 
‘Mr. Alma Tadema have sent various works, scarcely any of which 
are disappointing ; while the younger painters are even better re- 
presented in the second than they were in the first exhibition. In 
one instance the Grosvenor Gallery has been fortunate in securing 
an excellent landscape, somewhat affectedly called “A Pastoral,” 


by a young painter, Mr. Mark Fisher, who for some reason is not 
represented at the Royal Academy. 

We had been about to write “for some inexplicable reason ”; 
but it is perhaps not difficult to conceive that judgment passed 
upon some six or seven thousand pictures, at the rate of less than 
a minute to each picture, must in some cases be far from accurate. 
Those with whom the decision rests are less to blame than the 
system under which they work; and if any painters cherish a not 
unnatural grudge against them, they may remember that great 
suffering cannot but attach to the inability to keep the 
works of certain Royal Academicians off the walls. It may 
seem invidious to make special distinctions in a case where 
degree is, as a rule, slightly marked; but we feel it 
due to the public to call attention to Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A.’s 
“ Dedication of the Infant Samuel” (482) in the Fifth Gallery 
of the Royal Academy, as a sight which should on no account 
be missed, as it appears highly unlikely that it can ever be 
rivalled. Last year’s Academy showed many rare and s 
works of this kind; but it may safely be said that not one of 
them was equal to this. Indeed, it would hardly be too venture- 
some to assert that, if all the most astounding works—hung or 
rejected—of the last five years were collected together, Mr. Hart's 
“Dedication of Samuel” would still occupy “an isolated 
position.” Its qualities are so amazing that one looks in vain for 
some known word or phrase to apply to them; but, once seen, it 
ean never be forgotten. On the point of general merit and at- 
traction, this year's exhibition at the Royal Academy must, we 
think, be pronounced poor. There are of course several fine 
works to be found in it; but it contains but very few performances 
that can be called striking, in the sense of producing an unex- 
pected impression on a spectator already ‘acquainted with the 
artist’s style. Nor has any hitherto unknown painter come sud- 
denly to the front. We have heard it prophesied by one well 
acquainted with the temper of the public mind that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of visitors will be found in Mr. 
Frith’s utterly common, ill-drawn, and ill-painted series called 
“The Road to Ruin.” We can well believe that the prophecy 
will be fulfilled ; and can already hear in imagination such 
admiring remarks as, ‘“ He’s got on the same dressing-gown, but 
look how shabby it’s grown!” and “ Look at the letter on the 
floor ; why, I declare, you can read every word of it!” But this 
would probably have been the case, however surpassing had been 
the merit of works of another order; and it is perhaps more the 
misfortune than the fault of the painter, as well as of those who 
gaze with delight upon his work, that they can find in it anything 
to admire. 

It is one advantage of the Grosvenor Gallery that, however much 
one may think that certain styles are faulty or ridiculous, one runs 
no danger in walking through its rooms of being brought face to 
face with the apotheosis of vulgar sentiment and tea-board paint- 
ing. We have no great love for the vagaries of what is called the 
esthetic school, and find it difficult to understand or approve the 
aggressive enthusiasm which describes as dolts or knaves all people 
who do not exhibit the deepest reverence for this or that fantastic 
painter. But the extravagances into which the cultivators of the 
esthetic sometimes fall have their origin at least in an artistic 
feeling, in a desire for something higher than the spirit which is 
prepared to turn out pictures as a bootmakerturns out boots. And 
that there is the least tinge of true feeling for art in such produc- 
tions as “‘ The Road to Ruin” can hardly be urged with any show 
of reason. This is not a pleasant subject; and we shall be glad 
to leave it and go on to speak of what is worth seeing at the two 
great exhibitions of the year. The Grosvenor Gallery has, 
in the way of portraits, one by Mr. Millais, “ Twins, the daughters 
of T.C. Hoare, Esq.” (22), which is very strong, and far superior to 
the same painter's “A Good Resolve” (74). Mr. Watts has an 
admirable portrait of Mr. Cookson (60), and Mr. Leighton sends 
one of Miss Stewart Hodgson (94). Mr. Herkomer’s head of Herr 
Wagner (2) is very striking. Mr. John Collier in two works 
(78, 79) proves that he can paint women as well as he does men. 
Mr. Gregory in his portrait of Mr. W. F. Eley (20) has produced 
a work of great artistic strength. Mr. Pellegrini sends a portrait 
of Dr. Russell (39), and shows by it that his strength does not lie 
in caricature alone. Mr. Frank Dicey’s full-length portrait (18) 
is singularly pleasing. Among the portraits at the Royal Academy 
special interest will be found in the comparison of the treat- 
ment of the same subject by two well-known painters. 
We cannot think that amy one will prefer Mr. Millais’s hard, 
staring, and chalky representation of Mrs. Langtry (“A Jersey 
Lily,” 307) to that given by Mr. Poynter (155). The ex- 
hibition is, on the whole, hardly so strong in portraits as last 
year’s. Mr. Long’s “ Henry Irving, as Duke of Gloucester” (472) 
is a striking likeness, full of the character Of the part, and painted 
both in the flesh tints and in the various textures of the costume 
with admirable finish, Mr. Pettie has a fine portrait of Mr. Colin 
Hunter (164). Mr. Ouless is represented by five works, among 
which we may specially notice the excellent portrait of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Loyd Lindsay (65). Mr. Calderon’s portrait in the 
first room (14) of Mrs. Bayley Worthington has much force and 
grace. Mr. John Collier has an admirable portrait of Sir Henry 
Hawkins (293), and one, which is perhaps less completely satisfac- 
tory of Lord Shaftesbury (445). Mr. Pellegrini’s representation 
of Lieutenant McGregor (61) is extremely clever. 

The list we have just given is only the result of a first general 
view, and we cannot pretend to have included in it every work 
which may justly demand attention. Still less can we attempt to 
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do this in the case of the vast number of landscapes and figure 
subjects which are to be seen. In these the Grosvenor Gallery is 
decidedly strong, and the Academy might perhaps —— ually 
strong if the impression of merit were not weakened by an almost 
unusual quantity of incompetent and contemptible productions. 
Putting aside these, however, it is satisfactory to find a —— 
tendency to take for a subject some combination of scenery an 
human movement which we may all have passed by a hundred 
times without giving special attention to it ; and, without sacrificing 
artistic truth, to turn it into a picture which brings out its hidden 
beauties of grace and strength. This is toa great extent the attrac- 
tion of the late M. Millet’s pictures; but some of our younger 
English painters seem likely to prove that the same attraction can 
be attained without the solemn and sombre tone to which the 
great French artist was, perhaps, too prone. Work of this kind, 
upon specimens of which we shall on future occasions dwell in 
detail, is infinitely to be preferred to the tricked-out prettinesses, 
made up in the studio from one look at nature, which have too 
often been accepted as the climax of landscape painting. But we 
must reserve the whole subject of this year’s landscapes and figure 
subjects for another notice. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND EPSOM. 


T is sometimes said that people deserve no praise for simply 
doing their duty; but, as regards Turf matters, it must be 
remembered that the fulfilment ‘of the most ordinary moral obliga- 
tions is not an invariable custom. When, therefore, the owner of a 
favourite for a great. race, having discovered that, through an acci- 
dent or other cause, his horse will be unable even to start, imme- 
diately scratches him, instead of keeping his information to himself 
and betting against his horse, he is, according to the moral standard 
of the Turt, pe worthy of canonization. The owner of Beau- 
clerc could not possibly have behaved in a more straightforward 
manner than he did when he struck his horse’s name out of both 
the Two Thousand and the Derby the moment he heard of his 
accident, and he deserves all it for his conduct. A fact of 
this kind shows the advantage of the decrease of mid-winter 
betting. A few years ago the scratching of the first favourite for 
the Derby at the end of April would have been the cause of far 
heavier losses than it is at present. 

The main interest of the Newmarket Craven Meeting may be 
said to have centred itself in two races—the Newmarket Handica 
and the Craven Stakes. Both were won by the same horse, an 
for each race this horse was the first favourite. The second horse 
for the Craven Stakes was beaten easily, although he had 5 lbs. 
less to carry than the winner. Now at first sight the performances 
of these two horses might appear singularly uninteresting as regards 
future events. The racing world had, by means of its most authentic 
mouthpiece—the current betting—announced its expectation that 
in both races the one horse would win, and he did win; and that 
in the second race the other horse would be beaten, and he was 
beaten. Yet, after its opinion had been thus confirmed, it com- 
pletely changed its estimate of the chances of both horses for future 
races, installing the winner among the favourites for the Derby, and 
the second horse among the favourites for the City and Suburban 
and the Two Thousand. The name of the successful horse is 
Thurio. He is a brown colt, standing fifteen hands two inches, 
with plenty of muscle and bone. He is well shaped and appeared 
to be in excellent condition. His sire was either Tibthorpe or 
Cremorne, and his dam was Verona by Orlando, out of Iodine by 
Ion, and his grand-dam was by Sir Hercules. Verona is a very 
old mare, and was twenty-one years of age when Thurio was born. 
As a two-year-old Thurio ran seven times unsuccessfully, and 
then won the Bretby Plate at the Houghton meeting. Thesecond 
in the Craven Stakes is called Sefton. He is good-looking, but 
rather deficient in size and power. He is a bay colt by Speculum, 
out of Liverpool's dam. It should be recollected that the winner of 
some handicap in the early spring is not unfrequently received into 
the position of a favourite for the Derby, but that he seldom meets 
with success. When the hero has run very indifferently as a two- 
year-old, he so astonishes the world by winning in a canter among 
second-class horses that it immediately rushes to the conclusion 
that his ey running was all wrong, and that he is a first-class 
horse. Of all classes of men, racing men are perhaps the most 
excitable and impressionable, and they often follow each other in 
the mania for a new wonder like a flock of sheep, while all the 
prophets of the Turf advertise the news that they had recommended 
the prodigy when he was at a hundred to one, The patro of 
so much talent, however, rarely enables the protégé to win the 
Derby. Nevertheless it must be admitted that Thurio won the 
Newmarket Handicap almost as easily as it is possible for any 
horse to win a race, and that his little jockey was actually pulling 
him up at the post. Any one who is interested in the Derby ought 
to pay a certain amount of attention to this race and the manner 
in which it was won; and the Craven Stakes will be found equally 
worthy of attentive study, especially when the result of the City 
and Suburban is taken into consideration. 

With respect to the rest of the racing at Newmarket, we may 
say at once that it was not very interesting. When good horses 
ran, they were, as a rule, opposed by animals utterly unable to 
make them gallop. When Childeric appeared in the Post Sweep- 
stakes, ouly Broad Corrie ran inst him. After cantering 


in an easy winner he sweated a good deal. and was evidently out | 


of condition. The Two Thousand, however, was still a good way 
off, and his backers for that race might console themselves by re- 
collecting the soft condition in which Petrarch won it. The 
Biennial, which was remarkable last year for the defeat of Silvio, 
was won on this occasion by Pontoise. Neither this horse nor 
any of the three which finished nearest to him succeeded in 
winning a single race at the age of two, so there is room for 
doubts as to their quality. In the Claret Stakes the gigantic 
Thunderstone astonished everybody by cantering in eight lengths 
in advance of such a good horse as Verneuil. This was the more 
surprising because he was not supposed to be a stayer, and the 
Ditch In course, over which the race was run, is more than two 
miles, His sire Thunderbolt used generally to be entered for short 
races only, and many good judges believe that he also could have 
distinguished himself over longer courses. His half-brother 
Thunder, too, during the early part of his career, was only trusted 
for short distances, although he afterwards proved himself to be 
astayer. Thunderbolt combined great power and substance with 
fine racing shape, and if he had faults, they were that the soles of 
his feet were thin, and that he was too “ well-topped.” With 
d to the Claret Stakes, it must be borne in mind that Ver- 
neuil had hurt himself in his stable a few days previously, and 
had in consequence been eased in his training, which might to a 
certain extent account for his defeat. In the Biennial Stakes over 
two miles Silvio fairly cantered away from Belphcebe, to whom 
he was giving 7 lbs. more than 'filly’s allowance. From this easy 
victory it may be inferred that Silvio will be a hero in contests for 
cups this summer. In the Plate of 100 sovs. over the Rowley 
Mile for three-year-olds, Matador, who had been backed a 
good deal for the Derby, was opposed by Oasis and Little 
Nell. There existed an impression that this son of Pero 
Gomez was a colt of very high class, and he was therefore 
expected to win easily. As the horses descended the Bushes Hill, 
he held a clear lead, and appeared to be winning at his ease, but 
as they came up the ascent from the Abingdon dip he did not 
move with so much freedom, and evidently tired at every yard. 
After a severe race he only just contrived to reach the winnin 
post before Oasis caught him. To win a race by a head in suc 
poor company was scarcely a feat entitling a horse to support for 
the Derby. One of the principal features of the week was the 
reap ce of Fordham, a jockey who was supposed to have re- 
tired altogether from professional riding. He is at least 7 lbs. 
lighter than he was when he gave up riding races in 1875, and in 
the Bretby Plate he rode 7 st. 7lbs. In this race he gave a fine 
example of his old style, ve up slowly but surely, and 
ing the leading horse, which, by the way, was the first favourite, 
within a few yards of the winning-post. Taking alarm, we sup- 
pose, at the recent prosecutions, the Jockey Club made an effort to 
prevent ready-money betting, and the noisy bagmen were no longer 
allowed to perch themselves upon stools, while they were 
cautioned against receiving money before the races had been 
decided. 

It is seldom that a better handicap is made than the City and 
Suburban of this year. Not only was it difficult to foretell the 
winner, but the character of the horses which appeared to have a 
chance was of a high class. Up to a few days before the race, 
three of the four leading favourites were horses weighted with 
more than 8st. These included a St. Leger and an Oaks winner— 
the former weighted at 9 st. 4 lbs.; the same crushing weight 
under which Thunder won this race in 1876, and the heaviest in the 
handicap. The lightest weighted horse, also being a great favourite, 
proved the excellence of the handicapping, Placida, last year’s 
winner of the Oaks, had her reputation increased last week by the 
excellent running of Thunderstone, for in the autumn she gave 
him 6 lbs., and beat him in a canter. Fontainebleau had 
shown himself to be in good form this year by the manner 
in which he won a race in France, and it was reported 
that he had put on a great deal of muscle since last 

ear, when he was somewhat deficient in this quality. 
| was dreaded both by his friends and his enemies; 
by the former because he was supposed to be somewhat 
short of condition (although he won the Two Thousand when half 
prepared), and on account of his uncertain character; and by 
the latter because on his best running there appeared to be no 
doubt that he could win if he happened to be in the right vein. 
Rob Roy’s chance, on paper, seemed second to none; but his 
position in the betting implied that there was something wrong 
about him. Many people fancied Rosy Cross, and she certainly 
seemed to have a fair chance. Weak-looking beast as is Kaleido- 
scope, his running in the Lincoln Handicap was good enough to 
make him a favourite for the City and Suburban; and Touchet, 
who probably might have been third at Lincoln, where he was 
manifestly but half prepared, was now to meet Kaleidoscope on 
7 lbs. better terms when in excellent condition. Chevron, again, was 
fancied, because in private he had shown himself capable of doin, 
great things, and he was lightly weighted. Manceuvre had run thi 
in the St. Leger, a head from the great Lady Golightly, and had 
now only 7 st. 2 lbs. to carry. Lord Clive, the winner of the 
Criterion, was considered one of the best three-year-olds in training, 
and had no more weight than had Speculum when he won this race 
atthe same age. There was little doubt, moreover, that, but for a 
mistake in his nomination, he would have been one of the leading 
favourites for the Derby. Of Little Harry it was certain that he 
could not be worth keeping in training unless he could, as a five- 
year-old, win with 6 st. g lbs. on his back; and much the same 
might have been said of the three-year-old colt by Buccaneer out 
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of Hope, with 5 st. 10 Ibs. But, besides all these likely winners, 
there remained one of the heroes of the Craven week in the afore- 
said Sefton. A horse which was being backed at 9 to 1 for the 
Two Thousand must surely have a good chance of winning the 
City and Suburban under 5 st. 7 lbs. When the time came for the 
race, the patience of the spectators was somewhat tried by a tire- 
some delay which occurred at the post. Chevron, the pattern 
horse at home, who always won his trials and otherwise proved 
his excellence, deliberately proceeded to make himself as disagree- 
able various antics, and keeping 
everybody waiting for -an-hour, he finally bolted, threw his 
jockey and galloped —S terror-stricken crowd. When at 

t the remaining horses fairly got off, Touchet made the 
running with a clear lead, followed a Chevronel, Sefton, Placida, 
Rob Roy, and Advance. On entering the straight Touchet was 
beaten, and now Sefton held the lead to the distance, where 
Advance and Manceuvre came up with a rush. When a horse that 
has been going rather gaily in front is collared at such a very 
critical moment, he is so often beaten that it looked as if Sefton 
would probably give way, especially as not one, but two, horses 
were racing alongside of him; but he struggled on gamely, and, 
after a desperate race, just man to keep his head in front of 
Advance until he had Hoy the winning-post. And thus a 
splendid handicap resulted in a splendid race. : 


REVIEWS. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCIIES,* 


ie seventh volume of the new series of the Despatches and 
Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington embraces the short 
period between April 1830 and October 1831. But, although the 
som is short, it was one full of stirring incidents, aud was marked 
yy many events which had an intimate connexion with the political 
career of the Duke. On June 26, 1830, George IV. died. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on July 23, and then immediately followed 
the issue of the fatal ordinances of Charles X., the insurrection 
of July, and the substitution of Louis Philippe as king. Then 
came the ye of the insurrection which a to the severance 
of Belgium from Holland, and it was under the excitement of a 
crisis when so much was happening abroad that the elections for 
the new English Parliament were held. The cry for Reform 
assumed an importance previously unknown, and the Ministerial 
majority was obviously imperiled. On September 15 the Duke 
went to see the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and was thus present at the sad accident which cost Huskisson 
his life. Parliament met at the beginning of November, and in 
reply to Lord Grey’s speech on the Address the Duke made his 
famous declaration against all reforms whether moderate or other- 
wise. The King’s visit to the City on Lord Mayor's Day was 
countermanded, and the Duke prepared Apsley House against an 
expected assault. It was evident that the Minetry must fall, and 
it chose to fall on November 15, upona very unimportant question 
as to the Civil List. Lord Grey’s Government was formed on the 
22nd, and when Parliament met after Christmas, Lord John Russell 
— his Reform Bill, and the second reading was carried 
y a majority of one. On April 18, however, the Ministry was 
defeated on bene Gascoigne’s Resolution against a diminution 
of the numbers of the House, and the King was persuaded to agree 
to a dissolution. In June the new Parliament met, with a majority 
of 136 for the Government. The Reform Bill was passed by the 
House of Commons on September 21, and on October 8 the Lords, 
by a majority of forty-one, under the guidance of the Duke, threw 
out the Bill, Disturbances broke out in various parts of the kingdom, 
and Apsley House was really attacked on October 12. The most 
serious riots were at Bristol, where they began on October 29. But 
the volume now before us stops just short of this date. Thus in 
this volume we have first the Duke in office under the old and 
then under the new King, and then his resistance, as leader of 
the Opposition, to the Reform Bill, until he had exhausted his 
strength in the .o of the Bill by the Lords, The records of 
no part of his life perhaps could better show what he really 
thought as to the domestic interests of the country. No subject, 
again, could be more suited to show his permanent views as to the 
foreign interests of England than the French and Belgian revolu- 
tions. There were also minor matters going on abroad as to which 
the Duke thought and wrote much during the year and a half em- 
braced by this volume. There was the French Se to 
Algiers, and the intervention of England and Francein the affairs of 
Portugal. The rejection, too, of the Greek throne by Leopold made 
the situation of Greece still a cause of anxiety to European states- 
men, although the Treaty of Adrianople and the treaty recognizing 
the independence of Greece negotiated by Mr. Stratford Canning 
had previously brought a sort of settlement of the Eastern diffi- 
culties. Thus both at home and abroad there were at this time 
a questions peculiarly fitted to show the Duke as a statesman 
th in his greatness and in his defects. 

The Duke of Wellington had views on home and foreign affairs 
which were remarkably strong and remarkably simple. He was 
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born into a state of things at home which seemed to him perfi 
and he had created, or hel to create, a state of things abr 
which seemed to him equally perfect. The existing English Con- 
stitution and the Treaty of Vienna were to him the beginning and 
the end of thought. Reform was to him a change in a thing that 
required no change. The House of Commons was as as it 
could be, and to alter it would be to spoil it. It had two merits 
which were in his eyes transcendent. It gave supremacy to the 
representatives of landed property, and it represented the real 
wishes of the nation. Property and the opinions of sensible men 
seemed to him the two permanent and true guides of statesman 
— He never got away from this belief, and would have nothing 
to do with side issues, In ag for example, to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
in December 1830, he is quite vehement in denouncing the non- 
sense of upholding what had been termed the “rights of the 
aristocracy.” The aristocracy, he remarks, have no rights to con- 
tend for excepting their ~— “T think that Parliamentary 
reform would deprive them of t litical influence which they 
derive from their property, and possibly eventually of the property 
itself. But they possess nothing else of which a contest could 
deprive them.” He looked back on the outlines of English history, 
and he found that it had always been Parliament that had carried 
out the changes which the people wished. And he was sincerely 
anxious to convince himself and his correspondents that the 
country—that is, the bulk of sensible men in the country—were 
with him in his views as to Reform. He energetically protests, in 
a letter of June 1831 to General Malcom, against the supposition 
that his Ministry had been broken up by his declaration of 
hostility to all reform at the beginning of the November Ses- 
sion. Reform had nothing to do with it. The old Tory party 
wanted to pay him off for deserting them on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, and so they voted against him 
as soon as they ry that to vote against him would be 
to turn him out of office. He repeats to one co ndent after 
another that he is sure the country is really with the opponents 
of Reform. He justifies his efforts to get the Bill defeated in the 
Lords by saying that the country will thus have time to consider 
what it really wants. He is always against the violence of his 
own party, and is continually checking the zeal of somebody, and 
especially the zeal of the Duke of Buckingham. He sternly sets 
his face against all attempts to excite the military against the 
populace, and strongly advises his friends never to give even the 
yeomanry the benetit of their views on Reform. For the misery of 
the Irish he felt profoundly, and he would willingly have done 
anything he could to help them. For once he really tried to think 
whether the existing state of things was perfect, and whether he 
could not imagine some new thing that would do good to Ireland. 
There is something half-touching, half-grotesque, in the result of 
the inventive meditations of the first commander in Europe, the 
arbiter of nations, and the Prime Minister of land. The only 
thing he could think of was that the Irish should not be allowed 
to have gardens. This would force them to go to market, and so 
stir them up and civilize them. What distinguished him from the 
bulk of his party was not only his contempt for bullying and 
bravado, but his readiness to acquiesce in the inevitable. 
It was because he saw that civil war was the alternative that 
he broke away from his supporters and carried Catholic Eman- 
cipation. In one of the last letters of the present series, written 
on October 13, 1831, we find him reaching the point at which the 
Reform he detested must be accepted. “I confess I don’t see how 
we can escape Reform in some shape or other, if the King should 
live.” He never got so far as thinking that he had been wrong, or 
that the sensible people who thought with him were wrong, but 
when he had realized that a position was untenable he would not 
continue to hold it, 

The whole nature of the Duke prompted him to do well what he 
had got todo. There were no small ends to which he wished 
to make the machine work of which he had the command. 
But it is hard even for the most powerful and the sternest of 
Prime Ministers to avoid being pressed when he does not think he 
ought to be pressed. The e found himself obliged to write to 
Lord Combermere to say that it seemed strange that he could not 
express an official opinion on the conduct of so old a friend with- 
out receiving complaints that their friendship seemed to have been 
forgotten. In no quarter, not even the highest, would he counte- 
nance anything that he thought looked like jobbery. In a 
perfectly innocent way William IV., who, when he came to 
the throne, was very short of cash, proposed that a piece of plate 
which had been given him by the West India Body when he was 
Duke of Clarence should be purchased from him for the Crown 
by the Lord Chamberlain's department. But the Duke stopped 
this ingenious little transaction at once. “It is honourable,” he 
said, “to the Crown to possess such plate; but it should be 
possessed by gift of him who earned it ;” and, indeed, the spectacle 
of a monarch selling, as it were, his teaspoons to himself was 
not likely to commend itself to a man with so large an experience 
of life. But no one could have had a higher opinion than the 
Duke of the value of any public service, if merely done as a public 
duty. A less eminent post, for instance, than that accorded to 
Lord Farnborough coul y be conceived. An Act was 
passed enabling the King’s signature to be affixed by a stamp. But 
there must be some one at hand to lift up the stamp and let it fall 
in the proper place; and Lord Farnborough was chosen for the 
task. Whe Duke, in writing on the occasion to Lord Farnborough, 
used language which might have seemed appropriate if his corre- 
spondent had been nominated to the command of the Channel 
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fleet. “ You will confer dignity and honour on the office and its | But long before the new state of things in Belgium began to form 


duties, and will conciliate the public confidence to the performance 
of them.” It is most improbable that the Duke was conscious of 
anything lile humour, and it is more in accordance with his cha- 
racter to suppose that he wrote with perfect scriousnesss. He was, 
indeed, one of those men who do little things and great things much 
in the same way. The instructions he gave in preparation for the 
expected attack on Apsley House in November 1830 are very much 
in the style of the instructions he would have given to Beresford 
or Hill on the eve of a battle. “A man with arms at each of the 
windows of the inner hall and of John’s room and in Lord Douro’s 
sitting-room looking towards the left-hand gate,” and so forth. 
These elaborate precautions were not’then needed; but when the 
House was attacked in the following October, everything was 
equally ready, though fortunately, after doing some little damage, 
the mob separated on hearing the sound of a little powder fired on 
the roof. 

The settlement of Europe embodied in the Treaty of Vienna 
was naturally very precious in the eves of the Duke. It was a 
settlement made after a long contest,and embodied with much success 
a practical compromise between the combatants, and also between 
those who had fought on the same side. France was not to be 
trampled on, but still she was to be kept in good order. It was the 
misfortune of the Duke that, just at the time when he was being 
worried with Reform, he was also worried with incidents which 
seemed to him to impair in a very serious way the state of order 
in which France was to be kept. In the first place, there was the 
expedition to Algiers. The Duke insisted that France should state 
in writing what she meant to do. A circular was sent by Prince 
Polignac, which professed to explain the intentions of France, but 
which the Duke thought vague. The French Ambassador, being 
invited to procure a more precise statement, and a statement made 
in writing, answered that it was very hard that England should 
ask so much when the other Great Powers had been satistied 
with the verbal assurances of France that she did not intend 
anything bad. The answer of the Duke was remarkable. It 
was to the effect that perhaps no other Power cared as much 
as England about what France was contemplating, but that 
others must judge for themselves. “We had as much conti- 
dence in the truth and honour of the King, Prince Polignac, and 
the Ambassador as others had. But the Duke and Lord Aberdeen 
sitting in that reom, and transacting the business of the King 
their master, were bound ‘to place confidence in no man and to 
consider no statement as secure which was not clearly in writing 
in the usual manner.” In fact, as he subsequently explained, what 
he wanted was an undertaking in writing that France would not 
make conquests in Africa. But then we find the Duke addressing 
a memorandum to Lord Aberdeen immediately afterwards, in 
which he says, “I don’t think wecan go to war because we have 
a verbal explanation instead of one in writing.” And then it was 
not quite clear that it mattered very much whether the French got 

ossession of Algiers or not, as the Duke observed a fortnight later. 

ut what vexed him was that the settlement of Europe should 
be menaced, and that France should seize on part of the Ottoman 
territory. It was a matter that concerned all Europe. Buta 
month later a Mr. Chad had a long conversation with Prince 
Metternich, of which he sent a minute record to the Duke, and 
this record is one of the most interesting documents in the 
present volume. Prince Metternich, in speaking of the Algiers 
expedition, explained that he bad warned the English Govern- 
ment in time, but that they would not pay any heed to his warn- 
ings, and now there would be a French colony in Algiers. Being 
asked by Mr. Chad in what precise way this would hurt Eng- 
land, he said that it was as useless to ask in what particular 
way England would be hurt as to ask when a man jumped 
out of a window what particular limb would be broken. 
Prince Metternich had no notion of treating an infraction of 
the settlement of Europe as anything very grave simply because 
it was such an infraction. If an infraction happened to hurt 
England, then it was for England to see that she was not injured. 
The Duke, in short, eould not get the matter taken up as a 
European one, and was not sure whether it concerned England 
separately very seriously. He opposed the establishment of a 
French colony in Algiers, but he-only just opposed it to the point 
necessary to make the Ivench so jealous ot England that they 
became frantically bent on the expedition, not for its own sake, 
but to show that they dared to make it. 

Mr. Chad asked Prinee Metternich whether it would be better 
that the French expedition, since it was to be made, should 
succeed or fail. ‘The Prince -replied that it was better it should 
succeed, for its failure would upset everything in France, and the 
upsetting of things in France would be the worst of all evils. A 
few weeks afterwards came the Revolution of July, of which the 
Duke, it is seareely necessary to say, hichly disapproved. But he 
determined at onve to recognize Louis Philippe, acting on Prince 
Metternich’s principle that disorder in France was worse than 
anything. But elesely on the French Revolution followed the 
Belgian, and the consequences of the Belgian Revolution involved 
what was perhaps the bitterest mortification of his political life. 
In order to bridle France on her northern frontier, Europe had put 
the frontier fortresses in ‘a state of efliciency, and England had 
contributed a principal share of the cost. Now these fortresses 
were handed over to insurgents who were, in the Duke's eyes, 
the mere tools of France. He made up his mind that the 
King of Holland could not call on his allies to help him 
in subduing his revolted subjects; and the Duke, even if he had 
had the power, would probably have shrunk from using force, 


itself he was out of office; and Lord Palmerston reigned in the 
Foreign Office. How entirely new the policy of Lord Palmerston 
was is abundantly shown by the criticisms of the Duke; and yet, 
even in the September of 1830, the Duke sounded Lord Palmer- 
ston as to his willingness to accept high office in the Duke's 
| Cabinet. Men, in fact, who seemed to be almost treading in the 
| same paths were really beginning to diverge in totally opposite 
' directions. For good or tor evil, Lord Palmerston decided that 
the existing settlement of Europe should be treated as something 
' liable to be called in question. He began to make it a part of 
English policy to think of the ruled as well as of the rulers. Te 
pushed his patronage of the Belgian insurgents so far as to join in 
the Antwerp expedition. Ie sent the English fleet, in co-opera- 
tion with the French, to ask for satisfaction from the reactionary 
Government of Don Miguel in Portugal. This was horrible in 
the eves of the Duke—that the harbour of Lisbon, the scene of 
his first great exploits against the French, should be invaded by a 
French fleet, with the approval of an English Minister. The 
Duke, who was always just, would not recognize Don Miguel 
unless he would grant an amnesty to the adherents of his prede- 
cessor, whom England had recognized. But he had not the slightest 
objection to Don Miguel because his Government was reactionary. 
He thought that it was precisely because it was reactionary that 
it suited the Portuguese, and he had directed the commander of 
an English man-of-war to stop the expedition from Terceira 
lanned on behalf of Don Miguel’s adversaries. Whether the 
-ortuguese were governed by a Pedro or a Miguel was a matter of 
complete indifference; but what did seem to him indispensable 
was that England should bar the entrance of the Tagus to a French 
fleet. Englishmen of this generation would almost unanimously 
agree that on every point of his policy, home and foreign, the 
Duke of Wellington was altogether wrong. Reform was necessary. 
Algeria has done France much more harm than it has done 
England. Portugal has flourished in its modest manner under 
constitutional covernment ; the transfer of the frontier fortresses to 
Belgium has tended to make the policy of France and of England 
more united ; Greece, far from being the tool of Russia, has been a 
thorn inher side. But the political career of the Duke is in the 
highest degree instructive, not beeause he was a great, far-seeing 
statesman who appreciated a new set of circumstances or originated 
or moulded new opinions, but because of the way in which he bore 
himself in regard to the principles which he did hold. In office 
and out of office he was always the same; animating those who 
thought with him, but still restraining them, never rancorous, 
never guided by personal motives, not straining after impossibili- 
ties, alive to the evils which a wrong decision might cause, and 
careful about nothing except that he and others should do what he 
took to be their duty. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES IN INDIA.* 


P ti is not uninteresting to speculate on what might have been 
the political and social results of French dominion in India on 
an extensive scale. At one time, as Colonel Malleson shows in 
this volume, such an event was byno meansimprobable. Wemay 
be perfectly certain that a French empire established in the Car- 
natic or over Southern India would have been something very 
unlike the rule of the East India Company, with Lord Pigot as 
Governor of Madras. Politically, to a certain extent, the masses 
must have gained. We may assume that M. le Gouverneur would 
have established order, would have put down émeutes, and would 
have repressed violent crimes. In all probability public works 
would have been prosecuted with far greater vigour than under 
“the Company,” and there would have been more space given in 
annual Reports to the “ Ponts et Chaussées,” and the “ Travaux 
Publiques.” We should have seen Viceroys drawing magnificent 
incomes, while a host of civil functionaries, poorly paid, would have 
resorted to indirect means of supplementing their narrow incomes. 
The law, we may be quite certain, would not have erred on the 
side of leniency. To run Dacoits and burglars to earth, to esta- 
blish a secret detective police, to regulate and purify the bazaars 
of great cities, to allow no merchant to pass from one province to 
another without passport and means of identification, to license the 
press of every language, and to come down severely on hostile 
editors and critics, would have been the regular duty of the Chef de 
Bureau, the Surintendant de Police, and the Procureur-Général. 
Heavy fines, sharp sentences of imprisonment, and ruinous de- 
Nore would have been the lot of any misguided person who 
ad published articles one quarter as virulent and disloyal as those 
which Lord Lytton’s Government has at last thought it worth whiie 
to notice. Very different, too, would have been the social aspect 
ofthings. No cricket-ground, no racquet-court, and no unlimited 
consumption of pale ale. A Government stud would have been 
maintained at a vast expense, and the decorous dulness of an 
English Sunday would have been exchanged for races to which 
the whole station must have turned out in its gayest colours to 
see the horses of M. le Vicomte and M. le Général compete for 
the “ Grand Prix.” Every erge town would have had its Allée cr 
its Boulevard. A Frenchman is not more likely to think of 
spearing hogs on horseback than of clearing ditches in pursuit of a 
fox ; but we can imagine that large bags of quail would have been 
* Final French Struggles in = _~ on the Indian io with an Ap- 
ix containing an Account o itions from ia to Egypt in 
ag By Colonel G. B. Mallecon, CSL Author of the “ History of the 
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made, wild ducks innumerable “ potted,” and tigers and deer 
brought to bay by sportsmen who can often handle the rifle better 
than the fowling-piece. Patriotic Bengalis may be astonished to 
learn that a French Government is in the habit of subsidizing the 
drama out of public funds. Education there must have been, and 
that, too, on a carefully devised and rigorous plan of centralization ; 
and a Minister of Public Instruction might possibly have had the 
satisfaction of impressing the mind of a visitor with the fact that fifty 
thousand young Hindus, at exactly the same moment, were engaged 
in translating the fourth canto of the Henriade, or committing to 
memory the finest piece of declamation in Les Horaces or Phédre. 
There would have been no end to the amusing and lively tales regard-~ 
ing the manners and customs of “les Indigénes,” the writers of which 
would commit the most ludicrous errors with the gravest faces, 
and propound the strangest remedies for social defects. We doubt 
whether Frenchmen, and especially their wives and sisters, would 
have endured the climate, the isolation, and the dulness as our 
civilians and soldiers manage to do, and we are quite ccrtain that, 
for all our insular haughtiness, they would have understood the 
native character far less, On paper, doubtless, a French Adminis- 
tration, subject to no disparaging questions in Parliament and to 
no unfriendly comments in the press, would have made a capital 
show. A French gentleman of very considerable official experience 
once remarked to us as the Anglo-Indian Empire, “ Nous 
ferions bien mieux que vous, nous autres, en fait d’administration, 
sur papier ; mais cela ne marcherait pas.” 

How India escaped from the government of Prefects and Sub- 
Prefects to fall under that of Commissioners and Deputy-Com- 
missioners; why the Penal Code of Lord Macaulay reigns 
supreme instead of a Code Napoléon; why we are not looking 
on helplessly from Mahé, Karikal, and Pondicherry while the 
French are ruling all over Madras and spending millions of 
francs in attempting to cultivate the slopes of the Neilgherries, may 
be learnt from this modest volume. Colonel Malleson is always 
painstaking, and generally accurate ; his style is transparent; and 


he never loses sight of the purpose with which he commenced to | 


write. His subject is divided into three parts. Ie wished to 
show that we were once very near losing all our possessions in 
Southern India, in which case a French general would have soon 
quarrelled with Hyder and Tippoo, and have gained a marshal's 
baton for the reduction of Seringapatam. Ile reminds us that in 
the great war with Napoleon French privateers did incalculable 
injury to our commerce, and captured Bengal merchanimen almost 
in sight of the Sand Heads. And he shows what could be done 
by French adventurers of capacity to drill and discipline the raw 
levies of aspiring Mahratta princes. Our only objection to the 
narrative is that it crams rather too many facts and names into a 
very small compass. But we shall select one or two of the salient 
characters. Of De Suffren the author says nothing that impartial 
history ought not to ratify. To birth and position this sailor 
added a knowledge of his profession, a rapidity of conception, 
and a boldness in attack which, had he been better seconded, 
might have placed him ona level with Jervis or Collingwood. 
But it was his fate to be always hampered by incapable sea- 
captains who would not obey his orders, and by generals who 
could not be got to see that a combined action by naval and mili- 
tary forces might result in a decisive triumph. On more than 
one occasion he was nearly gaining a victory over an English 
fleet, and he fairly out-manceuvred its commodore. But his 
fortune culminated at a place which Colonel Malleson calls 
Kadalur, and which is our old friend Cuddalore, between Pondi- 
cherry and Porto Novo on the Coromandel coast. Tere Sir Eyre 
Coote, who had just relieved Vellore and had bafiled Hyder Ali, 
hoped to annihilate the French forces. But just at this time 
Trincomalee was captured by De Sufiren; Sir k. Hughes, with a 
shattered fleet, was compelled to seek shelter under the fort of 
Madras; and the English general, without hope of relief from the 
sea, might have been crushed by the able ruler of Mysore with his 
famed cavalry, and the French forces, which, in spite of sickness, 
were not inconsiderable. Their general, Bussy, sunk in sloth 
and luxury, missed his opportunity, and then came news of the 

e of Versailles, with a suspension of hostilities, alter which 
the French monarch deliberately gave up every advantage which 
his Indian forces had gained. That De Suilren’s merits should 
have been readily acknowledged by such a true soldier as Hyder is 
not surprising. We must regret that a man of De Sutiren’s 
capacity should have ended his career, as Colonel Malleson informs 
us, in a duel fought a few years after his return to l’rance, 

A countryman as dashing, alert, and gallant in his way was 
Robert Surcouf. He never commanded a fleet, but then he had 
no tg Aypsangue sa to spoil his combinations and disregard his 
signals one privateer or another he spread terror and dismay 
pe paca the Bay of Bengal, from the Burmese port of Rangoon to 
the coast of Orissa. The Indian journals of the time teem with 
letters announcing to the authorities that captains of mer- 
chant ships belonging to the Honourable Company had been 
attacked by this daring sailor, had lost their valuable cargoes, and 
had been compelled to throw overboard all public despatches to 
prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands. We are told once 
that, when Surcouf captured the Kent East Indiaman, after a fierce 
fight of one hour and three-quarters, the Irenchmen, who 
had been promised an hour’s loot of the vessel, broke open all the 
packages they could get at, and deprived the officers and passengers 
of their hats and coats. The 
en to put the rs and crew on rd an Arab vessel, 
them a pilot schooner, after they had ex- 
Derienced no greater discomfort than living for four days on dates, 


uncooked rice, and half a pint of water a piece. But these facts 
are not recorded by Colonel Malleson, who possibly had no room 
for these enlivenments of history. Neither does the author mention 
that at the very time when Robert Surcouf was striking fear into 
the hearts of the citizens of Calcutta, a namesake of his, Nicolas 
Surcouf, termed “ Citoyen” in the annals of the day, had the ill lucl 
and temerity in his ship L’Adéle to attack the Albatross, com- 
manded by a certain plucky Captain Waller, and had to strike his 
flag after a vain attempt to escape, when he discovered that, in 
nautical phrase, he had caught a Tartar. What was the connexion, 
if any, between Robert and Nicolas Surcouf we have been unable 
to discover. 

The adventures of Frenchmen who took service on their more 
congenial element with native princes are personally full of interest ; 
but we hardly credit these persons, as the author seems to do, 
with the notion of attempting to set upa rival dominion on the 
part of their own nation against British ascendency. Like the 
Gow Chrom, they fought for their own hand. They liked ad- 
venture ; they saw before them avenues to distinction; and they 
amassed great wealth. Colonel Malleson gives a short history of 
the most remarkable of these commanders, and has a word or two for 
the most obscure. One of the oddest careers was that of George 
Thomas. This man came to India as a common suilor about 
1782. Tirst he served under the well-known Begum Sumroo, and 
on leaving her Highness was allowed by an influential officer 
of Scindia to annex Hurriana, a tract west of Delhi. Here 
he established his capital at MUansi, built forts, cast 
cannon, manufactured gunpowder, and set up a mint. We 
believe that he actually defeated some of the Sikh chiefs on 
the Sutlej when appealed to by the widow of a certain Mahomedan 
prince against her opponents. Men are still living who have 
heard the peasantry of that part of India talk of the Jahazi Saheb, 
or Sailor, his rough justice, his victories, and his heavy exactions. 
His fall was eventually brought about by Mahratta battalions dis- 
ciplined by De Boigne, but then commanded by a Frenchman, 
Bourquet or Bourquin, about whom stories are also still current in 
that part of India. He is known there as Louis Saheb, from his 
Christian name. We should be disposed to attach less value to 
the services and talents of Perron, though considerable, than to 
those of De Boigne. Perron, no doubt, was possessed of decided 
talent for military as well as civil affairs; and in the battle 
of Kardla his skill was conspicuous iu retrieving the day, when the 
centre and right wing of the Peshwa’s troops had been completely 
beaten by the advance of the Mahomedan forces of the Nizam, 
commanded by such an ofiicer as M. Raymond. In a separate 
account of this action now before us, written from the spot to a 
Calcutta journal, the name of Perron is not even mentioned, and 
the whole affair is treated as one of little importance. We agree 
with Colonel Malleson that De Boigne was “the ablest and most 
successful ” of these mercenary leaders, with, perhaps, the excep- 
tion of Raymond. To De Boigne the ruler of Gwalior of the time 
owed his large army and the rudiments of civil administration. 
From the traditions bequeathed by De Boigne and Perron, 
Scindia it may be said derives his love of soldiering, and 
we owe to the same source those organized battalions 
which proved themselves no despicable antagonists at Punniar 
and Maharajpore. These Frenchmen, we may mention, were 
very handsomely rewarded by the princes whom they served. 
Raymond had a jaghir from the Nizam, ostensibly given to 

rovide him with pan leaf and betel-nut, but worth 5,000/. a year, 
can the collection of the revenue of more than half a million 
over some fifty districts, by which he was enabled to pay the 
Nizam’s army and doubtless to enrich himself. De Boigne, amongst 
other accomplishments, had either acquired a very competent 
knowledge of the English language or else had secured the ser- 
vices of an efficient Englishman as his private secretary. Not much 
better English can be written than the English of a letter in which 
“Major de Boigne ” informs a Calcutta editor how, with ten thou- 
sand Mahrattas, he put to flight a vastly superior force of Patans, 

Rtohillas, and Rahtore cavalry, supported by more than one hundred 
pieces of artillery at a place called Patun, not far from Jyepore. De 
Boigne’s splendid fortune went to enrich his native town of Cham- 
bery,in Savoy, and his monument with its elephants is still one of the 
sights of the place. Colonel Malleson tells us that De Boigne’s marriage, 
which took place after his return to Europe in London, at the end 
of the last century, was not a happy one. Indeed we could hardly 
expect union of tastes when a rough soldier, nurtured in Oriental 
camps and palaces, was married to a daughter of a French nobleman 
who had emigrated in 1792. Mme. de Boigne, who was very 
much younger than her husband, died only within the last few 
years at an advanced age. The legacies bequeathed to native 
troops by men with a talent for organization form a complete 
justification of the policy of the British Government in insisting, 
in all engagements with native States, including even Nepaul, that 
no European or American shal] be admitted into their service 
without the permission of the Governor-General. We all know 
what the discipline of Allard, Court, Ventura, and Avitabile did 
for the Sikh battalions, and what it cost us in two sanguinary 


campaigns. 

Colonel Malleson comments pithily on the temporary povitions 
which other nations besides ourselves gained in India, and he shows 
how Dutchmen, Danes, Portuguese, and Frenchmen have tried 
their hands at colonization or conquest. The task which they 
were forced to abandon now devolves on Englishmen, and we 
must endeavour to succecd in it, in spite of the dismal auguries 
and denunciations of Mr. J.owe and Mr. Bright. 
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MACKAY’S PRACTICE OF THE COURT OF SESSION.* 


the critic’s literary jurisdiction extends over all 
published books, we seldom care to exercise our rights where 
the subject is one of a technical nature, and least of all where that 
subject is so dry and repellent as Scotch legal procedure. Pro- 
fessor Mackay’s treatise, however, has several features which en- 
title it to exceptional treatment. It contains not only a valuable 
historical sketch of the origin of the Court of Session—the only 
tolerable one we have ever met with in print—but also a good 
deal of curious matter, partly antiquarian and partly practical, 
which suggests interesting points of comparison between the legal 
systems of England and of Scotland. Indeed it is altogether more 
interesting than a book of practice usually is, or perhaps has any 
right to be, while there is a certain breadth of view and literary 
flavour about it to which the meritorious treatises of our own 
Lush and Chitty, Daniell and Sidney Smith, make no sort of pre- 
tension. We propose therefore to make it the occasion for a few 
remarks on the history of the Scotch Courts and some of their 
present characteristics, It is rather odd that a rampantly patriotic 
— like the Scotch should have been so indifferent to their own 
egal antiquities as to have produced no history of their law; and 
one is therefore the better pleased to find some light—light 
which, so far as it goes, is clear and trustworthy—thrown upon 
this subject by a writer of proved ability and learning such as the 
biographer of Lord Stair. 

Like so many other Scotch institutions, the Court of Session is 
a very modern affair when compared with the Courts of Southern 
Britain. Our English Courts of Common Law took their rise in 
the time of Henry II., and in the reign of Edward I. they had 
acquired very much the form and powers which they retained till all 
old things were made new by the Judicature Act of 1873. Even that 
mere mushroom, the Court of Chancery, may fairly be said to have 
existed under Richard II. But in Scotland there was no regular 
permanent Supreme Court till the time of James V. (1532), that is, 
till the time of our Henry VIII. Scotland seems, like England and 
most feudal countries, to have begun with a variety of petty local and 
practically independent civil and criminal jurisdictions (the eccle- 
siastical Courts being of course quite apart), some heritable, some 
exercised in burghs by magistrates, or in counties by sherifls. 
Above these stood the Parliament, which in a kind of rough and 
irregular way acted sometimes as an appellate,sometimes as an 
original Court; and the King’s Council, which is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Parliament, for the Parliament practically con- 
sisted of two Committees—one legislative and the other judicial ; 
and this latter, best known under the name of the Lords Auditors, 
was generally composed of the same small number of persons as 
would be called to act judicially in the Privy Council. Several 
sovereigns had tried to substitute a more regular Court for this 
Committee, and to constitute their own Council into a systematic 
Court, somewhat after the model of the English Henry II.’s 
reforms; and James I. (of Scotland), the ablest of all the Stuarts, 
did actually establish such a Court, which sat thrice a year at 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen. In the troublous times that 
followed his death, it seems to have disappeared; but the idea 
was not lost sight of; and the Court of Session of James V. 
was doubtless suggested by that of his ancestor. Many of its 
features seem to have been drawn from the Parliament of Paris ; 
the connexion between France and Scotland being peculiarly inti- 
mate under a King who married two French Princesses in succes- 
sion, and was closely allied with Francis I. against Henry VIII. 
Mr. Mackay sums up these points of similarity as follows:— 

The principal points of resemblance between the Supreme Courts of Scot- 
land and France were :—The definite fixture of the sessions of the court in 
the capital of the kingdom, to which all causes had to be brought, there 
being no circuits as in England; the division of the ordinary judges between 
laity and clergy; the representation of the peerage by the extraordinary 
lords, though with this difference, that the French peers sat of right in the 
Parliament of Paris, whereas in Scotland those who sat were nominated by 
the king; the exemption of the judges from taxation and other public bur- 
dens ; the custom of examining the ordinary judges before their admission; 
the jurisdiction of the Court without appeal to Parliament, for such was its 
original conception, and the right of appeal was only definitely established 
after a long struggle in 1689; the mode of taking evidence before certain 
members of the Court itself, and not before a jury as in England, and the 
subsequent report of the depositions to the whole Court by the members be- 
fore whom they were taken; the exclusion of the public, other than the 
parties, from the sittings of the Court ; the quorum of ten originally neces- 
sary for all decrees; and finally, what was of most permanent consequence, 
the, recognition of the Civil and Canon laws as being, where there were no 
established customs, a subsidiary common law for the realm. To thesame 
origin must be ascribed the name and offices of President, King’s Advocate, 
Advocates, with their official head the Dean of Faculty and Procurators—a 
name originally given to the Advocates, as it still is in the form of registra- 
tion of deeds, and for which the equivalent in earlier Scotch practice had 
been Fore-speakers.—Pp. 21-22 
The foundation of the Court of Session also marks the rise of a 
regular body of professional advocates, cases having been 
to a large extent argued by the parties in person. Mr. Mackay has 
a valuable chapter on the Order of Advocates, who are, it seems, a 
corporation by prescription, with a jurisdiction over their own 
members. Nothing similar to our English Inns of Court exists in 
Scotland ; but in general the rights and immunities of Scotch ad- 
vocates, their exemption from liability for negligence, their want of 
legal claim to fees, and their privilege of free speech, are very 
similar to those of barristers in England. 

* A Treatise on the Practice of the Court of Session. By ©. J.G. 
— Advocate. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Stevens & 

as. 


What may now seem oddest about the Supreme Court of an ultra 
Protestant country like Scotland is that it was founded not more 
by the King than by the Pope. The great difficulty to be overcome 
was want of money, Scotland being a wretchedly poor country, 
and James V. was obliged to solicit from Clement VII. a provision 
for the Court out of the revenues of the Scottish Church. This 
Clement gave by a Bull of September 15th, 1531, whereby he 
allotted to its support a sum of ten thousand ducats of gold to be 
raised from the proceeds of ecclesiastical benefices, In return for 
this liberality, the statute of 1532, which established the College 
of Justice (as the Court of Session is technically called), con- 
firmed all the privileges of the Church, annulled all acts contrary 
to its authority, and provided that half the members of the Court 
should be spiritual persons. The President also was an ecclesiastic, 
and so continued to be till the Reformation, when (in 4.p. 1584) 
an Act was passed forbidding the appointment of any spiritual 

rson. The number of judges was originally thirteen, with a 
President, and this number has continued till now, with the addi- 
tion of one other judge, who ranks after the Lord President, and 
is called Lord Justice Clerk. One important result of the establish- 
ment of the Court under ecclesiastical influence, and at a time 
when Scotland was hostile to England, was the final disuse of trial 
by jury in civil causes, which had, in a rude form, been part of the 
old common law system of Scotland before the War of Independence. 
It was not reintroduced till 1815, when several importantchanges in 
the procedure of the Court were made by statute; and it has never 

y taken root or thriven in Scotland. Mr. Mackay does not 
explain the reasons why; but he admits that the general opinion 
of the profession and the public in Scotland disapproves of it, 
and onelans the system of “ taking provf,” as it is called, before the 
judge to whom the cause is allotted. This proof is not taken, as 
in England, at the trial of the action, but previously. The truth 
seems to be that neither Scotch judges nor Scotch counsel have 
quite known how to work what Englishmen call the nist prius 
system. In our Common Law Courts the experience of many 
centuries has produced a traditional way of getting through the 
work, of handling witnesses and juries, of separating questions of 
law and fact in a neat and handy way, which enables the machine 
to work smoothly and expeditiously, if not always satisfactorily. 
Perhaps these traditions could not be transplanted to Scotland ; 
at any rate they have not been transplanted ; and jury trials north 
of the Tweed are generally very long and expensive affairs. For- 
tunately they are not very frequent. The cases in which a jury 
must be summoned are comparatively few; and although in many 
others it is in the power of either party to insist on having a jury, 
this power is not often used, suitors, and still more solicitors and 
counsel, preferring the old mode of trial before a single judge. 

One important characteristic of the Scotch as opposed to the 
English Courts is not noticed in this part of Mr. Mackay’s treatise— 
the absence of any distinction between equitable and common law 
jurisdiction. This is natural enough in him, for that distinction, 
which English lawyers used to think rooted in the nature of 
things, is really an exceptional English arrangement, which does 
not seem to exist in any of the Continental systems of juris- 
prudence, The Court of Session, however, though it never had a 
separate jurisdiction in equity, used to claim a sort of extraordinary 
magisterial power, which went by the name of the nobile officium, 
and was occasionally described (with reference to the old Roman 
system) as being a “ pretorian authority.” This power, which 
was formerly claimed, and even occasionally used, as justifying an 
interference with the ordinary construction of statutes and the 
regular process of law that would have made an English lawyer's 
hair stand on end, has now been substantially abandoned, or at 
least reduced within narrow and safe limits. 

We have no space to trace the later history of the Court, the 
most interesting = of which are the steps whereby the right 
of the House of Lords to entertain appeals from it became estab- 
lished, and the process by which it absorbed the other independent 
Scotch Courts, such as the Court of Admiralty and the Court of 
Exchequer. But a few words may be said on a question of some 
political as well as legal interest to which Mr. Mackay has very 
properly devoted a chapter, though it is one which an English 
treatise on practice would hardly deal with. This is as to the 
jurisdiction of the Court in ecclesiastical matters, the question 
which in fact caused the secession of the Free Church in 1843. 
The general principle of course is that the Court of Session has no 
jurisdiction at all in spiritual causes, but will leave them to the 
proper judicatory, whether that of the Established Church or that 
of such a dissenting voluntary body as the Free Church or the 
Episcopalians. To this rule there are two sets of exceptions. The 
first arises in cases where the act of an ecclesiastical functionary 
or Court complained of is alleged to have been done malicious! 
and without probable cause—that is, in excess of any duty which 
would create a privilege, and in fact using the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion as a cloak for wrong. This is an instance of the general 
doctrine, common to the Scottish with the English law, that 
malice destroys privilege. The second exception arises where a 
Church Court has acted in excess of its jurisdiction—i.e. in fact 
without jurisdiction. | Whether the jurisdiction be that of 
the Established Church, created by statute, or that of a 
dissenting Church, created by the private agreement of its 
members, is practically indifferent. In both cases anything 
done within the proper limits of Church authority, and in 
accordance with the regular judicial forms, is protected and 
valid ; ee sentence, for instance—in excess thereof or 
opposed thereto will be restrained by interdict (= injunction) or 
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reduced (=set aside). It was here that the Court came into colli- 
sion with the Established Church in the years before the Disruption 
of 1843. The General Assembly had passed an Act directing presby- 
teries not to ordain as ministers persons whom the majority of a 
congregation objected to. The Court held this Act to be invalid, 
annulled all resolutions taken or things done under it, and compelled 
the admission of presentees whom the congregation had protested 
against. The judges were probably right in point of law, although 
an influential minority of the Bench dissented ; but as Parliament 
declined to interpose, and the high ecclesiastical party would not 

ive way, the results were serious. English authority is entirely 
in favour of such a jurisdiction. That purely spiritual jurisdiction 
which in England is exercised by the Privy Council as the ulti- 
mate Court of Appeal is in Scotland left altogether to the ecclesi- 
astical assembly. But the Court of Session has intimated that, if 
in the trial of a spiritual cause before the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal any of the rules of procedure of that tribunal should 
be infringed so as to dc injustice, or if a decision should be pro- 
nounced which can be shown to be inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion of the Church, it will interfere so far as may be necessary for 
the protection of any civil right. And this jurisdiction was 
asserted in the well-known Cardross case against a voluntary 
Church (the Free Church), ro less than against the Church estab- 
lished by the State. It does, however, extend to the Established 
Church a measure of protection and recognition not accorded to other 
religious bodies :— 

The Court has special power by statute to issue letters of horning to 
charge possessors to remove from manses and glebes designed by the 
Presbytery to ministers (1572, cap. 48), and to charge the parishioners to 
pay the assessment of stent for repairing the parish church (1572, cap. 54). 
A general power is also given by 1593, cap. 164, to the General Assembly 
or Church Judicatory, after a charge by their beadle and from the pulpit 
on three successive Sundays, to apply to the Court for letters of horning 
against persons who refuse obedience to their decrees. The Act 1693, 
cap. 22, ordains “ that the Lords of their Majesties’ Privy Council, and all 
other magistrates, judges, and oflicers of justice, give all due assistance for 
making the sentences and censures of the Church and judicatures thereof, 
to be obeyed, or otherwise effectual as accords.” A subsequent Act pro- 
hibits civil magistrates from enforcing or compelling “ any person or persons 
to appear when summoned, or to give obedience to any sentence of 
excommunication or prosecution in order toexcommunication by the Church 
judicatories ” (10 Anne, cap. 7, sec. 12). But this was in pursuance of the 
policy of the Act which abolished civil penalties as a consequence of excom- 
munication, and does not apply to the case of citation of parties or wit- 
nesses in competent ecclesiastical pr 5 

Whether the Court of Session or the Sheriff Court has power to enforce 
the orders of the judicatories of the Established Church for the attendance 
of witnesses or production of documents was doubted ; but it is now decided 
that the Sheriff Court (and of course, @ fortiori, the Court of Session) has 
such power. ‘The question whether the orders of the tribunals of Dissenting 
churches would be enforced in a similar manner by the Civil Court was 
alluded to in this case, but was not decided (pp. 261-2). 

These questions become of gome interest in connexion with the 
agitation which has lately begun in Scotland for the disestablish- 
ment of its Established Church. Disendowment is simple enough 
in conception, even if difficult and complicated in execution. But 
what does Disestablishment mean? What are those links with 
the State, or what is that recognition by the State, which 
would leave a church established, even if it were supported by 
voluntary contributions only? This is a question which has just 
“ posed itself” in Scotland, and which seems to cause some per- 
plexity to the advocates of change. 

Mr. Mackay has in his preface some very sensible remarks on the 
future of the Supreme Court of Scotland. He thinks that, as 
against the inferior Scotch Courts, the extension of whose jurisdic- 
tion at one time threatened it with serious diminution of business, 
it is likely to hold its own, while the risk of absorption by, or 
assimilation to, the Courts of England, seems to him very slender, 
He remarks that even if the law of the two countries should 
eventually be fused, it would be necessary to maintain a local 
Court in Scotland of wide jurisdiction and high authority, and in 
this view we are disposed to concur. The course of law reform in 
England itself will probably make local tribunals more important 
than they have hitherto been ; and should this be so, there will be 
the less occasion for reducing the activity of the Scotch Courts. 
But the fusion of the laws of the two countries seems to be so far 
off that the question has at present little more than a speculative 
interest. 

There are many other points in Mr. Mackay’s work which we 
should have been glad to touch on, had our space permitted it. 
Though it comes nearer to being agreeable reading than any other 
book of legal practice we can remember, it is nowise wanting in those 
solid qualities which the professional student desires. It is well 
arranged, well indexed, clearly expressed, and everywhere fortified 
by authority. The style is weighty and cogent ; and that concise- 
ness which is the first virtue of a text-book is never forgotten, 
except to introduce now and then a moral reflection, which, 
superfluous though it may be, yet tends to give a sort of idiosyn- 
crasy and character to pages which must otherwise have been 
purely colourless. It is worth while to add that the technical 
terminology of Scottish law appears less uncouth here than in 
most Scotch law-books. The author has expressed himself as 
much as possible in words known south of the Tweed; his book 
will therefore be perfectly intelligible to English lawyers, and to 
such of them as may seek to know something of the Northern 
judicatures we heartily commend it. 


ORION.* 


Me McMULLEN isa public man, and, like all other public 
4VL men, has suffered from misrepresentations. His weight, he 
tells us, “is not, as somewhere suggested in print, anything like 
14 stone, but 8 st. 10 lb.” We should be unwilling to believe that 
this gross and libellous statement had been intentional, and yet we 
fear there is only too much reason to believe that it was due 
to a most malignant envy. He had with great spirit, with no 
one to help him, brought a yacht of nineteen tons from Cherbourg 
to Greenhithe. His crew of two sailors had proved idle and un- 
ruly, and he had dismissed them. He had therefore to do every- 
thing himself; to weigh the anchor, to hoist the sails, to steer, 
and to cook. To this gallant voyage, which, excluding the time 
he was in Dover harbour, occupied no less than one day and six- 
teen hours, is due this volume of 192 pages. His efforts in. 
struggling against the weight of the anchor and of the mainsail 
were, considering his size, heroic. The main boom, the gal, 
and mainsail weighed at least 5} cwt; and to lift this mass there 
was nothing but a light figure of 8st. 101b. How much would 
his just fame be lessened if the world could be made to believe 
that he was a man of 14 stone! Who, as he read the malicious 
slander, would not have pictured to himself a huge, fat man— 
By his own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity— 

as he calmly, by the mere dead resistance of his own bulk, 
balanced the weight of the sail and gaff and boom? Small 
though Mr. McMullen is, he would seem to be able to make the 
best use of his frame. ‘ By experiments since tried,” he writes, 
“T can pull horizontally or lift 210lbs, My ordinary working 
strain is 120lbs.; with one hand 60 lbs. hen the mainsheet 
overpowers me, the pressure exceeds a ton.” The mainsheet might, 
and indeed did, overpower his body, but his mind is cast in that. 
heroic mould which no pressure would seem able to overcome. 
His crew, we have said, were unruly. He had scarcely started 
from the Thames before they began to show their true cha- 
racter 


When I told George to help get the jib out, he said he wanted to light 
the fire and clean out the forecastle. Being p ptorily ordered to come, 
he made an exhibition of himself, and showed he was master of other than 
polite language. 1 called him aft, and asked him point blank if he would 
elect to go ashore, or if he would remain and promise to conduct himself 
better. Freely and instantly promising as desired, I accepted his substitute 
for an apology, in the hope that it would not occur again, as I was anxious 
to get on to the French coast without further delay. 


It is just possible, we would suggest to Mr. McMullen, that 
George did not understand him. “ Elect” must by this time be 
pretty well known to novel-readers, but to the common seaman it 
cannot as yet convey much meaning. George and the other sea- 
man, Henry, promised amendment, but the following day matters 
looked as badasever. Mr. McMullen called upon each of the men 
separately to state whether he intended to leave the vessel. If 
they wished to complete the cruise, he insisted that they should 
“ promise not to repeat their detestable and absurd complaints. 
They both instantly elected to remain.” We _ regret 
to state, for the honour of British seamanship, that their 
behaviour continued as bad as ever. “ The fact is,” says the 
author, “‘ they were enervated by excessive smoking.” As he 
has already been the subject of grievous misrepresentations, we: 
think it well to guard our readers against the supposition that he 
is a member of the Anti-Tobacco On the contrary, he 
frankly says, “ A smoker myself, I have no desire to say a 
word against the moderate use of tobacco by grown men.” Night 
came on, and Henry took the helm while the author was in the 
cabin studying the charts. “I asked him (from below) if O 
Levi light was broad on the bow. He answered “ that he son 
not call it on the bow at all, but on the beam, and Barfleur light 
on the quarter, which was untrue and misleading.” We cannot lay 
claim to enough nautical knowledge to see the full enormity of 
this answer, but we can readily believe that, if it was untrue, it 
was also misleading. The next morning they lighted their pipes 
and began their grumbling as usual, but r. McMullen took no 
notice of them. He had just resolved to publish their complaints. 
“ The kindly feeling that had hitherto subsisted—and prompted 
me to expostulate with them at the time, and point out how 
absurdly they were behaving—had quite de ; if I may be 
excused for omy | so, hanging them mentally had taken its place.” 
He had made up his mind to put them both in a book and to make 
their shameful conduct known to the world. He could therefore 
even afford to show them some little kindness for the present. At 
breakfast that very morning, when this great resolution had first 
taken shape in his indignant breast, “‘ they were out of soft bread. 
I gave them some of mine.” He went even beyond this; he 
“allowed them three hours on shore together, without making any 
remark upon their misconduct.” But neither soft bread, nor three 
hours on shore, nor a tongue free from reproaches, could touch 
their hardened hearts. The very next morning, when they fancied 
that the author was asleep in his berth, they dropped some spare 
— about the deck, “ with such unnecessary clatter that it was 

e rifle-firing in the cabin.” They were grievously mistaken in 
imagining that they had disturbed him in his slumbers. “ Little 
did they think,” he records, with righteous exultation, “ that 
my employment in bed was summing them up in the log- 


* Orion; or, How I Cume to Sail Alone ina 19-ton Yacht. By R.T. 
MeMullen. London: Charles Wilson. 1878. - 
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book, which during an experience of twenty-seven years I had 
never felt called upon to do before.” Who that has heard the opera 
of Aida does not remember the last scene, where the heroine and 
her lover are shown in the vault below, while at the same time the 
King, the courtiers, and the priests appear chanting above? Scarcely 
less impressive, though very different, was the scene that would 
have met the view if the side of the ship could have been laid open, 
and, while the foolish idlers were seen in their careless gaiety at 
their mischief-making above, the stern minister of vengeance had 
been discovered below, noting down their misdeeds in a log-book 
that was to be one day printed and published. But their day of 
evil was nearly over. “ Happily,” records the author, “we are 
ing near the end of their unmanly nonsense, and shall never 
ve any more.” ‘There was, however, one more scene. He had 
requi them “to wash down on Sunday morning.” Mr. 
McMullen was the last man to make his men do unnecessary work 
on Sunday, but he knew that “ cleanliness is next to godliness ” :— 
If the men were conscientiously engaged in devotional exercises I 
should be sorry to disturb them. But, if the choice lay between danger, 
discomfort, and idleness on the one hand—and safety combined with fair 
and legitimately imposed duties on the other,—I should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. These remarks were suggested by allusions imported 
into the complaints of which I knew the abominable hypocrisy, for—without 
the excuse of poverty—they positively owned no literature excepting my 
old newspapers. 


We are glad that he can add, as regards this particular Sunday, 
that, “ notwithstanding that the day, socially speaking, opened with 

oom, it was converted by management on my part into one of 

e most agreeable possible.” The hour of deliverance was close 
at hand, and that of vengeunce, too, was not far removed. He had re- 
solved to send the offenders off by steamer the next day to England, 
and to put them both into a book. He himself accompanied them 
to shore, so as to bring the boat back. They thanked him for the | 
fair treatment they had received. He replied, “I am glad to hear 
you acknowledge it ; there is no vindictive feeling on my part, but 
our acquaintance must end here, as I cannot consent to know you 
if we meet again.” It is to the tender-hearted some comfort to 
remember that the paths of the ocean are very wide, and that these 
two misguided men may perhaps never come across their indignant 
ex-captain, whose reproaches would be all the keener as they would 
be conveyed by a most expressive silence. If, however, they ever 
do meet, surely there will have been no such painful scene since 
the days when Aineas met Dido amid the shades below :— 


Tila solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : 
Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 


Tt was in no spirit of ani ten our gallant sailor thus dismissed 
his crew, and prepared for his solitary voyage. He knew very 
well what he was undertaking and the risks that he was running. 
There was, as he says, no undue haste, and everything was carried 
out with deliberation. ‘‘ As a matter of common prudence I had 
thought proper,” he writes, “to state my case to some gentleman.” 
He was met, however, with this difficulty. He knew nobody. 
“ Atlast, I thought of a gentleman on shore who, though unknown 
to me, was in every way the most fit and proper person, and I 
made an appointment for Monday.” He met with “ dissuasive 
arguments and kind offers of assistance”; but he was not to be 
moved. He had made up his mind, and his confidant, “like a 
true gentleman, abstained from pressing me unduly, dropped the 
subject, and behaved in a manner that I shall ever remember with 
and gratitude.” Remonstrances were indeed in vain, for 

says that, “ although secret, it was yet such a fixed purpose that 

no one of good judgment would have attempted to interfere with me 
further.” How, by the way, if his purpose was secret, any one, of 
whatever judgment he might have been, should have attempted to 
interfere with him, we do not understand. Mr. McMullen assures 
us that at school he was always known by the name of “ Joha 
Ball” Dick. Besides, he tells us, @ propos of his drinking a tumbler 
of claret, “my name is‘ Bull’—it causes me to make grimaces, 
and does not agree with any part of me.” Had it not been for 
these assurances, such a sentence as the one we have just quoted 
would have led us to suspect that he must trace his descent from 
the Irish branch of the McMullens. For this supposition we had, 
indeed, been already somewhat prepared by an announcement on 
the fly-leaf, in which we are told that the price of this book is 
“ 368. per doz. if not less than six are taken.” But to return to 
our hero and his great resolution. He met again with remon- 
strances. ‘Surely,’ said three gentlemen who came alongside in 
@ boat, ‘ you are not going to take this vessel to sea by yourself.’ I 
answered, ‘ Please excuse me from making any reply, I wish to be 
silent. on the subject, since it is impossible to say what will be 
done. Ia to you as gentlemen to abstain from making any 
remarks w wight give rise to reports based on no foundation, 
and be a source of anxiety to my friends.’” At last, after hours of 
hard work, everything was ready and he set sail. Hehad done his 
best to prepare his body for the fatigue it had to undergo. He 
“ drank a large quantity, chiefly warm cocoa; once tried a pint | 
of Liebig...severaltimes mixed a teaspoon of granular mag- | 
neaia in water to assuage raging thirst, and at intervals.a wine-glass 
of champagne or a little brandy weakened with water.” Strength- 
ened no doubt by this mixture of generous liquors, he at last 
resehed our coast, and sailed into Dover harbour in triumph. He 
had. certainly done a spirited thing. He had, when quite alone, 
brought his yacht of nineteen tons from Cherbourg to Dover, and 
he took her on to Greenhithe equally unaided. Succeeding as he 


ventures. 


did eo well in this, he has felt himself fully justified, not only in 


utting on everlasting record the tale of his wrongs, his hardshi 

Ris endurance, and his wanderings, but in giving to the world hi 
views on what is commonly known as things in general. In the 
third part of his work he deals with the Bible, Russia and Turkey, 
road engines, vivisection, collisions at sea, Trade-Unions, the 
abuse of tobacco, and a dozen such questions besides. He is as 
happy in his convictions as in his seamanship, and as little likely 
to be moved by the arguments of an opponent as by the sudden 
appearance of his two misguided seamen. “ However willing and 
happy,” he writes, “to satisfy genuine doubts, I positively and 
meaningly protest against the modern idea that it is necessary to 
reply to objections and criticisms, or be adjudged to have acknow- 
lodged myself in error.” In this happy frame of mind we will take 
our leave of him. 


EAST CHESHIRE.* 


HE publication by subscription of local works—works of 
special, and often exclusive, interest to a locality or district— 
has increased considerably of late years. Books so issued, 
whether they be original productions or re-edited reprints, have 
much in common, and their character and value can usually be 
assessed beforehand with tolerable accuracy. It may ordinarily 
be assumed that they appeal to a limited, though not necessarily 
small, circle of readers, and that, as a rule, they are not remark- 
able for literary excellence. Were it otherwise, the ordinary pub- 
lishing channels would be open to them. The plan resembles in 
one respect that which was in vogue in the times of Pope and Dr. 
Johnson, when authors and publishers, in the absence of an ex- 
tensive reading public, were compelled to trust largely to private 
patronage in the first instance for the pecuniary success of their 
The list of subscribers then was an indispensable 
adjunct to the volume; and this method of appealing to per- 
sonal ostentation or vanity has been revived by the country 
author of our own day. But, whilst in the eighteenth century 
the subscription list often helped into existence works of com- 
manding merit, and even of genius, no instance of similar service 
could be cited now. It is almost needless to point out the evils 
attendant upon the system. They are illustrated to some extent 
by Mr. Earwaker’s book on East Cheshire. Mr, Earwaker has 
produced a volume, and proposes to issue another, the most obvious 
fault of which has been directly encouraged by the subscription 
method. The ambitious scale and character of his book is out of 
all proportion to the interest of his subject and the quality and 
extent of his materials, His first intention, he tells us, was only 
“to write a popular account of the district”; and we are led to 
surmise that its dimensions would have been modest and reason- 
able. But he was “fortunate enough to secure the confidence of 
some five hundred subscribers,” and this induced him to extend 
his scheme. “ Numerous friends ”—among the five hundred sub- 
scribers, we presume—next “urged upon the author to include 
the history of the old families so long and so intimately connected 
with the old parishes.” Further on we are informed that certain 
ancient lists of all the families and gentry in the Hundred will be 
given; and“ theauthor hopes that in some degree his final list of 
subscribers may represent to future generations the gentry of this 
part of Cheshire in 1877, the value of which in time to come cannot be 
over-estimated.” We perceive from the list at the outset of the 
volume that Mr. Earwaker has accurately gauged the weak side of 
the “gentry ” of the county ; and, although we do not grudge him his 
success, the subordination of the author to the whims and wishes 
of his subscribers is certainly not calculated to strengthen our con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of his history. There are not want- 
ing evidences in his accounts of the “ old families” of the suppres- 
sion of unpalatable truths, and there is throughout an obvious 
desire to make things pleasant to those whose guineas have made 
them participators in his enterprise. The cultivation of literature 
on a little oatmeal is preferable to this kind of parochial patronage. 
Mr. Earwaker calls his book a history. The title appears to us 
to be a misnomer. The work is simply a collection of documen 
carefully arranged, no doubt, and the result of a good deal 
laborious research, but otherwise wanting in every element of the 
historian’s art. Outside of Cheshire a reader unacquainted with 
the county would gather from it but a vague impression of what 
East Cheshire is, or of what its inhabitants have done in the past. 
It contains the raw materials of history, and would have been quite 
in place among the publications of the Chetham Society; but it is 
in no sense a work of literary art. As a repository of antiquarian 
information the book has merits. The ground covered by Mr, 
Earwaker has been well worn by previous writers. These include 
Daniel King, the author, editor, or compiler of The Vale Roy 
1656; Sir Peter Leycester, the two Lysons, Britton, Brayley, an 
Dr. George Ormerod, whose Cheshire is one of the most famous 
works of its class. Over the last-named, as well as his other pre- 
decessors, Mr. Earwaker has some important advantages. The 
sixty years that have elapsed since the appearance of Dr. Ormerod’s 
book have brought to light fresh materials, and these have been 
made more easily available. Thus within the past few years the 
Cheshire Records have been removed from Chester to the Public 
Record Office in London, where, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, they have for the first time been arranged and 
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catalogued. In the Requisitions Post Mortem, Plea Rolls, and | 
other documents, a large amount of information never hitherto 
blished has thus been made accessible. Next, perhaps, 
in importance to the public records are the publications of the 
Chetham Society, which was founded in 1833, and, in an inferior 
degree, of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Mr. 
Earwaker has also laid under contribution family and corporate 
deeds, charters, and records, the parish registers, and the MSS. 
both of private collectors and of the British Museum and Bodleian 
Library. In short, every conceivable source of information seems 
to have been resorted to and conscientiously examined. Mr. Ear- 
waker, nevertheless, has failed to make an interesting book. The 
reasons are not far to seek, and have already been partly indicated. 
It is no fault of the author's, of course, that the district of East 
Cheshire, like the rest of the county, has played an unimportant 
in the annals of the kingdom. Butit is a serious drawback toa 
k of this kind that it should lack breadth of view, with the pro- 
portion which is consequent upon it, and all grace of literary style 
and descriptive art. Nothing could be drier or more uninviting 
than the successive accounts of the several parishes, accurate it may 
be to the minutest detail, but uninformed with light and life. As 
for the county itself, with the exception ofits capital, old Chester, 
and of the period of the Civil War, it may truly be said to have had 
no history. The sleepy quietude of the scenery, pastoral and 
intensely rural over by far the greater part of its area, reflects and 
symbolizes with rare fitness the even flow of the life of the inhabit- 
ants, and the immunity from socia] disturbance which Cheshire 
has enjoyed for well-nigh eight hundred years. The industrial 
changes of the past century have as yet only touched the fringe of 
the shire. Birkenhead in the extreme north-west, Crewe in the 
south-east, and Stockport, Hyde, and Macclesfield on the north- 
eastern and eastern borders—all creations of quite recent times— 
have only affected the general character of the county in two 
ways; they have raised the value of the land by immensely in- 
creasing the demand for agricultural produce and providing markets 


near at hand; and, in conjunction with the enormous growth of | 


Manchester and Liverpool, both on the Cheshire border, they have 
led to the multiplication in their immediate neighbourhood, but 
within the county, of extensive residential suburbs. Mr. Earwaker 
has occasion to deal with an unusually large number of these newly- 
risen suburban villages ; yet he fails to indicate with any distinct- 
ness the transition from the old to the new, or to call prominent 
attention to the circumstances and incidents of a change which has 
done so much to alter the social features of the district. In 
much the same way he deals with the history of Stockport. 
Although he proposes to treat of East Cheshire, past and present, “ it 
is not my province,” he says, ‘‘to speak of the rise and progress of 
Stockport from a small town of a few hundred inhabitants to its 
present populous condition,” and he leaves “to others the task of 
chronicling its more modern history.” In more ways than one 
therefore the title of Mr. Earwaker’s book is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

East Cheshire, or the Hundred of Macclesfield, is the most 
populous and, as regards scenery and industrial characteristics, the 
most varied, of the seven hundreds into which the county is 
divided. Along its eastern boundary the land is hilly and 
picturesque, and partakes of the features of the Peak of Derby- 
shire which it adjoins. The rest of the district is a level plain, 
mainly devoted to pasturage for cattle and to the parks which here, 
as elsewhere in the county, surround the numerous halls and 
mansions. There are nine parishes in the hundred—Wilmslow, 
Cheadle, Northenden, Stockport, Mottram in Longdendale, Prest- 
bury, Taxal, Gawsworth, and Alderley. In the present volume 
Mr. Earwaker deals with the first four. The Macclesfield Hundred, 
as the Domesday Survey shows, suffered greatly by the devasta- 
tions of the Conqueror. Much of the land is there described as 
“waste,” and the value of all of it, with only two or three ex- 
ceptions, is given as considerably lower than in the time of 
Edw the Confessor. Thus, of Edulvintone, the modern 
Adlington, the Survey says:—“ In King Edward’s time it was 
worth eigkt pounds, now twenty shillings. [The Earl of Chester] 
found it waste.” Precisely the same account, with a similar 
diminution in value, is given of Macclesfield. In other instances 
the decline is smaller; but the whole of the country ge to 
have been overrun by William’s army when he marched from 
Yorkshire to Chester after his revenge upon the Northumbrians, 
From this period to the time of the Civil War there is not a single 
incident of importance to record. In the struggle between the 
King and Parhament, although the inhabitants took a keen in- 
terest in it and ranged themselves actively on one side or the other, 
the actual encounters of the rival forces were few, and were indeed 
confined to the taking of Stockport in 1645 (a very small affair), and 
the sieges of Wythenshawe and Adlington Halls. Another cen- 
tury uneventfully. In 1745 the Pretender passed through 
Stockport and Macclestield, staying in the latter town two days on 
his march to Derby and two nights on his retreat. Some contem- 
porary letters describing the event with curious minuteness are 
among the few documents of more than local interest in Mr. 
Earwaker’s book. They were written by John Stafford, a Maccles- 
field attorney, and give a vivid notion of the terror of the towns- 
folk, the appearance and number of the rebel force, and the 
éxactions and inconveniences to which the inhabitants were sub- 
jected. Here is a sketch of the Prince :— 

After about four or five regiments had passed by us, it was said the Prince 
was coming up. You may safely imagine we were all very attentive to see 
him, and it happened that a halt was made just opposite to my door for a 


minute or two, which gave us an opportunity of having a very full view of 
him. He was in Highland dress, vith a blue waistcote trim’d with silver, 
and had a blue Highland cap on, and was surrounded by about forty who 
appeared as his guard. He is a very handsome person of a man, rather 
exactly proportioned, and walks very well—in my thinking, not unlike Mr. 
N. Wetenhall, but his face is not markt with the small pox. He walked 
on foot from Manchester, as he had done, ’tis said, all the way from Car- 
lisle ; and I believe they made their very best appearance into the town, 
expecting to have been received as at Manchester ; but there was a profound 
silence, and nothing to be seen in the countenances of the inhabitants but 
horror and amazement. Endeavours were used to have given ’em a peal of 
the Bells, for fear of insults. But four ringers were all that could be got, 
= they rung the Bells backward, not with design, but through con- 
usion. 
The utter hopelessness of Prince Charles’s enterprise is indicated 
by many little touches. Of the scantiness of his forces Attorney 
Stafford says:— 

As to their number, there was no judging of it from their march into 
the town, and they seem to be very artful in ling their bers. 
They bespoke billets for 10,000; and said 5,000 would come in the next 
day, but for my own part I don’t think they exceed 6,000 in the whole. 
All along as they marched they had parties reconnoitring the country for 
eight or ten miles round about. These parties, which are inconsiderable in 
number, and a regiment of horse commanded by Lord Elcho . . . were all 
that came into this town the next day, which, instead of being 5,000, were 
far short of 500. 

A stagnation of eight centuries, such as Cheshire has en- 
joyed, or perhaps we ought to say endured, is favourable to the 
continuance of old families, old halls, and old churches. But we 
wearily sigh over and are disposed to pity the unrelieved and 
monotonous dulness of their annals. There are still extant in the 
episcopal registers of Lichfield and Chester lists of the rectors of 
Stockport church from about 1190, of Wilmslow from 1250, and 
of Cheadle and Northenden from 1300, The Wythenshawe estate 
was in possession of the Tattons in 1377, and is owned by their 
direct male descendant in 1878. The Traffords, the Davenports, 
the Bulkeleys, the Breretons, the Booths, and others, trace back 
their connexion with the soil to feudal times. Mr. Earwaker 
quotes from the Trafford deeds a charter of 1280 or 1290, still in 
existence, by which a sale of two serfs or villeins, with all their 
chattels, was effected. One of the oldest estates, that of Bram- 
hall, which had been in the hands of the Davenports since the 
fourteenth century, was sold so lately as last year to a Manchester 
Land and Building Company for 190,000/., and will probably ere 
long become the site of another residential suburb of the kind to 
which we have referred. For the most part, however, such changes 
are of extreme rarity. The old families cling tenaciously to their 
ancestral possessions, and continue to accumulate around them the 
mural monuments and other memorials which Mr. Earwaker loves 
to linger over and describe. In most of the old halls of the 
county, and in all the new ones, his book, with its pictures and 
elaborate pedigrees, will be an acceptable addition to the attrac- 
tions of the drawing-room table, and will help the passing of an 
idle hour or two after dinner. It is a pity the author not 
enabled us to award it a worthier place and higher praise. 


LATIN TEXTS, NOTES, AND HELPS.* 


wrt so ample a choice of handy annotated texts as is now 
provided for our school and college students by competent 
and experienced scholars, it would bea sin if the classical training 
which is inseparable from the traditional idea of a gentleman in this 
country did not grow alike in favour and in practical value. In 
times past, no doubt, the processes of instilling grammar into the 
tiro’s mind and qualifying him to construe fluently were tedious 
and often abortive; and the phenomenon of a student of Latin 
and Greek retaining scarcely a vestige of his classical training 
within a year or two of his leaving school or college was any- 
thing but exceptional. It must be owned that we have changed 
all that with the increased activity of our University presses and 
syndicates, and with the improved systems which are intended as 
much for the benefit of the junior student as of the advanced 
scholar. Even in the list of volumes now before us we shall find 
that some—for example, Mr. Reid’s Orations for Archias and for 
Balbus—profess to keep in mind the training of the student's eye 
for the finer and more delicate matters of scholarship no less than 
for the more obvious; and not only deal with the commonplace 
notabilia of a Latin oration as they serve the needs of a common- 
place student, but also point out the specialities of Cicero's subject- 
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matter and modes of expression. Here we have two orations of 
Cicero, on a kindred subject, of moderate length and of singular 
interest, but differing in this respect, that the speech for Archias 
is familiar to every scholar who has for any reason striven to 
learn by rote an average-lengthed of Cicero, and 
has been again and again included in editions of “Select 
Orations” ; whereas the oration for Balbus has, it would ap- 
, never before been edited separately, and has therefore the 
interest of a certain novelty. Mr. Reid has not indeed stinted 
his introduction to the “ Pro Archia” because of its comparative 
triteness. He has done excellent service in making clear the 
connexion of the Luculli with MHleraclia as its patrons, 
and of Archias as a burgess with the same city through this link ; 
and he has elucidated in a short compass the Julian law as to 
burgesses, and the threefold provisions of the lex Plautia Papiria, 
under which Archias claimed Roman citizenship on the grounds of 
being a citizen of Heraclia, a civitas federata, having a settled 
abode in Italy, and having inscribed his name on the books of 
one of the pretors of the year within sixty days of the passing of 
the law. such details, as well as on the political and literary 
relations between Cicero and Archias—particularly in respect of 
Archias’s lagging poem on Catiline’s conspiracy, the delay of 
which Cicero attributed to envy of his own achievement on the 
same subject—the reader of the oration will find all needful in- 
formation succinctly and sufficiently provided. When he passes 
from “Pro Archia” to “Pro G. Cornelio Balbo,” he will find the 
connexion between the two to consist in the fact that Balbus, like 
Archias, furnished a butt at which political antagonists ostensibly 
aimed their attacks in the Roman law courts; whereas, in truth, 
it was against the Triumvirs, Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus, that 
the action against Balbus, a citizen of Gades and a private secre- 
tary, prefectus fabriim, and confidential agent of Julius Cesar’s 
through the whole of his career, was directed, just as in the case 
of Archias the Luculli were in reality assailed. In both these 
actions the nominal defendant in effect masked greater political 
personages; and other illustrations might be given to show how 
at Rome “the law courts were freely used for the purpose of 
annoying, directly or indirectly, political enemies.” We are 
bound to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of 
these two orations to the minute and thorough study of their 
Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual appendices. 
Thus in the illustration of such terms as “ persona” (Arch. c. ii.) 
(“ the general type of literary man under which Archias had to be 
laced, ‘persona’ meaning the stage mask of each typical charac- 
ter”); “de ingeniis,” touching wits, te. gifted men, in Pope’s 
sense and usage; “suppetere,” in c. vi. used as the passive of 
“suppeditare”; and “ergo,” c. viii. § 17, frequently beginning a 
sentence as a form of rhetorical inference, one learns here and there 
a nice distinction which well repays attention. 
Mr. Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Fasti furnishes 
a careful and serviceable volume for average students. It eschews 
“construes” which supersede the use of the dictionary, but gives full 
explanation of grammatical usages and historical and mythical 
allusions, besides illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false 
derivations, and the more remarkable variations of the text. Mr. 
Sidgwickadmits his great obligations as an editor to Hermann Peter’s 
commentary and critical appendix (1874), whilst availing himself 
chiefly of Merkel’s text, and occasionally diving into his too copious 
Prolegomena, All that our studious youth can require about the 
life and works of Ovid and similar introductory matters has been 
skilfully brought within the space of ten or twelve introductory 
pages; and the commentary on the text, assisted by a sketch map 
of Ovid's Rome, fully supplies the judicious modicum of needful 
help. As examples of Mr Sidgwick’s sound judgment as to the 
text, we may cite his adoption in vi. 395-6 of Madvig’s emenda- 
tion of que for gud:— 
Forte revertebar festis Vestalibus illa 
Que (qua MSS.) nova Romano nunc via juncta foro est ; 


and, in v. 268, of Peter's reading, “ Significantgue deam terra focus- 
que suam” for the MSS. reading, “ Significant sedem terra focusque 
oo. Both these emendations deserve acceptance for their sim- 
icity. 
* Me Peskett has the advantage, we think, of Mr. Sidgwick in 
the attractiveness of his subject, the Seventh Book of Cvsar's 
Commentary De Bello Gallico, which includes the campaign of 
the year 52 3.c., and recounts the struggle of Vercingetorix and 
the warlike operations of which the sieges of Avaricum, Gergovia, 
and Alesia were but the chief. A more exciting narrative could 
not have been chosen, and the editor is equal to his task. He 
owns his obligations to the commentary of Kraner especially, 
and, after him, to the editions of Nipperday, Long, and Frigell. 
Amongst historians he has recurred mostly to Long, Mommsen, 
and Merivale ; and his chosen grammarians are Roby and Professor 
Kennedy. In an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the 
preliminary and collateral information that is likely to be useful to 
a young student; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we 
have found them eminently practical and satisfying. Thus, where, 
in the very first chapter, a reason had to be given for Czsar's 
writing “ impulsi occasione, qui jam ante populi Romani 
imperio subjectos dolerent,” &c., and not dolebant, he cites Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, P. S. P., § 204, to show that dolebant would in- 
dicate the fact, dolerent the “ conceived clause,” t.e. “ since they 
chafed.” In the next chapter he differs from Kraner in taking 
“‘ collatis militaribus signis guo more eorum gravissima ceerimonia 
continetur” as if and more eorum “ after their 


custom.” We prefer the German mode of joining “quo more,’ 
and taking eorum with cerimonia. In the 3rd chapter he adduces 
from Louis Napoleon’s Jules César, ii. 241, a medieval parallel fox 
Cesar's account of the transmission of news from post to post over 
long distances by a system of watchmen on a chain of towers. In 
the 22nd chapter, where the devices of the Gauls are recounted to 
render of none effect the scythe-shaped hooks, the aggers, and the 
towers used by the Romans in the siege of Avaricum, the editor 
brings to bear upon such perplexing passages as ‘“ commissis 
suarum turrium malis” the a insight of patient research and 
the happiest guesses of acute commentators. The book may 
well be recommended for careful study in school or college. 

Mr. Storr’s design in editing Books I. and II. of the neid is 
to furnish the higher forms of a public sehool with a commentary 
more generally available and attractive than Conington’s, with a 
text in advance of previous school editions, and with notes making 
some attempt at literary criticism. A copious index, a brief but 
suggestive introduction, and the recollection of Mr. Storr’s previous 
labours on Books XI. and XII., lead us to think highly of his 
qualifications for editing the whole .Eneid. Without prolixity, 
his notes give just the right amount of help, grammatical and 
illustrative. As will be seen from a note at I. 73 on the quantity 
of conitbio—which Mr. Storr sides with Mr. Munro in regarding as 
short in the antepenultimate, and not, as Conington, long, with 
the two last syllables coalescing—he is also fully alive to ques- 
tions of prosody. In the Viryilian description of the harbour 
of Carthage, “in sinus scindit sese unda reductos” is nicely 
paralleled from Tennyson's Eleanore; the weird phantom of mur- 
dered Sycheus (I. 354) recalls Isabella’s vision of the murdered 
Lorenzo, by Keats; and we find similar modern illustrations 
wherever there is room for them. We are glad to see that in 
the debateable passage II. 567-85 about neas’s meeting with 
Helen in Vesta’s temple on the nizht of the fall of Troy Mr. Storr 
agrees with those editors and commentators who are for retaining 
it. Altogether, his taste and judgment thus far give earnest of a 
strong editor of the Mneid. 

Both of the helps to Latin Grammar with which we must 
conclude this article—namely, Mr. Wright’s Latin Course and Mr. 
| Edmund Fowle’s Latin Primer Rules made Easy-—are valuable, 

and calculated to smooth the path of the tiro, Mr. Wright’s 
work aims at supplementing the Primer rather than, with Mr. 
| Fowle, simplifying its rules; but both practically tend to the same 
end. Mr. Wright’s Latin Course indeed makes frequent refer- 
ence for the form of words to the Primer, and for the use of 
words to his other manual of Fist Latin Steps; but any one 
| who will study, let us say, the chapter on cognate and double 
accusatives, and other double-case constructions (pp. 25-8), or that 
| on “ apposition ” (pp. 31-3), Will see the value of what he has done 
|in the way of simplitication. He thus offers important help 
towards mastering a work which in its eccentricity of terminology, 
| and its needless burdens on the memory and comprehension of 
| learners, is far less acceptable to the mass of teachers than to the 
headmasters who issued it with their imprimatur. Mr. Fowle’s 
“Elementary Rules” represent the gist of the Primer Rules, 
which he transcribes at the foot of the page, in a simpler 
form, and with due regard to the young learner’s powers and 
capabilities. Under his guidance, the oppressed beginner, who 
might well fail to perceive what was meant by the Latin 
Primer rule as to the ablative absolute (see pp. 37-41), will find 
directions how to detect and recognize this construction in all 
its forms of occurrence. One can imagine the merest child coming 
to find a pleasure and satisfaction in the knowledge of construc- 
tions so easily and simply acquired ; and we may note that the 
sections on the “accusative case and infinitive mood” (pp. 46-8), 
on “that and ut” (pp. 49-53), and “on a simple sentence ’ (pp. 
100-104), which elucidates the old difficulty of subject and predi- 
cate, are equally clear and intelligible. Exercises in translation at 
sight of English into Latin, and of Latin into English, occupy 
with vocabularies the last fifty pages of this “ easiest and simplest” 
of Mr. Fowle’s easy and simple Latin books; and we rise from the 
contemplation of it with a lively gratitude, on behalf of our 
grand-children, “et qui nascentur ab illis,” to the pioneers who 
have so made smooth the rough places over which our own youth 
had to stumble. 


THE MAID OF NORWAY.* 


\ RITERS of Scandinavian historical romance have gone back 
/Y for the most part to the days of the Sagas, where, in 
depicting the deeds of Berserkers and Vikings, they might give as 
free range to their fancy as the authors of mythological fable. 
Herr Munch, although he has laid the scene of his story in strictly 
historical times, has likewise taken considerable liberties with what 
has hitherto been accepted for historical fact. His story is founded 
on the life, or rather on the death, of the young Princess Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Eric of Norway and the heiress to the 
Scottish Crown. It was the death of the Princess, following on 
the fatal accident that befel Alexander, her grandfather, which 
threw Scotland into the convulsions of the disputed succession 
and encouraged Edward of England to enforce his preten- 
sions to the suzerainty. According to the plot of Herr ied 


* The Maid of Norway: a Historical Romance. By A. Munch. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Mrs. Robert Birkbeck. Chatto & Windus. 
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novel the rumoured death of the Princess was a deceit and a delu- 
sion. Her royal father was my oe upon by the exhibition of a 
supposititious corpse, while his heiress and only child was spirited 
away and smuggled back to the Continent in the charge of a ship 
captain of Liibeck, the husband of her foster-mother. In the 
novel the Princess gains little or nothing by the temporary reprieve. 
After a happy maidenhood passed in quiet obscurity in the flour- 
ishing Hanse town she becomes the puppet and victim of ambitious 
conspirators. She is made dangerous enough to threaten seriously 
the throne of King Haacon; and, although she never actually 
wears the Norwegian crown, even for a moment, she is sentenced, 
from motives of State policy, to expiate her pretensions by a 
terrible death. Thus the shadow of the melancholy ending is thrown 
upon the story throughout, for we know from the records of 
history that nothing but evil can come of the undertaking. Any 
excitement of uncertainty is necessarily eliminated. but, not- 
withstanding all this, and its essential improbability, the plot is 
worked out with considerable skill; the sketches of the men of 
the time strike us as being graphic and lifelike; we do not 
doubt that due attention has been bestowed on archeological 
details; and the savage scenery of picturesque Norway is 
made to form an impressive kground to incidents that 
abound in sensation. Apart from the decidedly incredible frame- 
work, the chief shock that is given to our sense of realism is 
to be found in the conversation of the various characters. They 
seem to us to think as they might have thought any time in the 
course of the last few centuries, and to express their modern ideas 
in well-chosen modern language. The saving element in this 
respect is to be found in the introduction of those superstitious in- 
fluences of the age which sway the action at the most critical 
moment. We have a young Norwegian gentleman, gifted 
with a species of second-sight, who details and discloses the 
schemes of the conspirators at atime when they are likely to 
succeed ; and the flight and the warnings of birds of ill-omen 
lyse the energies of the rebel leader. Knowing little of the 
orwegian language, we have the impression that Mrs. Birkbeck, 
who translates the book, does ample justice to the original; while 
the series of vignette etchings that head the chapters, although 
they bear no special reference to the matter they illustrate, are 
generally characteristic of the features of the country. 
The story opens with an evening boat-voyage up a land-locked 
fjord. The fields and meadows in the foreground are in the 
ush of the early spring. The ridges rising behind are shrouded 
in their gloomy pine-woods, and behind these again are the 
deep blue summits of the mountains, with their coronets of 
ieclen snow slopes glistening in the golden sunset. L[xcept 
the plash of the oars, the only sounds that break in upon the 
silence are the slip of a falling avalanche or the tinkle of the 
distant cattle bells. Seated in the stern of the boat and shrouded 
in their mantles against the chill of the night air are the pair of 
characters familiar to the readers of Mr. G. P. R. James, although 
in the pages of that once popular writer they are invariably 
mounted on horseback. The pair of travellers are bound jor the 
castle of one of the greatest Norwegian jarls. But within the 
castle walls there awaits them a deepening of the impressive gloom 
of the surroundings without. Sir Audun Iugieilisson, the Lord 
of Hegraenes, the friend and favourite of the late monarch, has 
been “ interned” in his ancestral domains by order of the reigning 
sovereign. In his solitude he has brooded over disappointed 
schemes of ambition till his brain is well-nigh turned. But one 
of his visitors is an old acquaintance and colleague, a veteran 
statesman and ex-Chancellor of the realm. Ile rouses the recluse 
from his despondency with stirring hopes and tidings. He offers 
him the means of regaining a prouder position than that from 
which he has fallen. The daughter of his deceased master is yet 
alive. Or, if she be not really alive, for ex-Chancellor Bjarne 
Lodinssén is constitutionally sceptical, the people may easily be 
brought to believe in her resurrection, which will come to the 
same thing. In confirmation of the plausibility of the wonderful 
tale, Hr. Bjarne Lodinssén appeals to his young companion. Sir 
Ronald Glenorin, who is attired in his mountain tartans and 
— is a young Scottish knight and a Highland chieftain. 
e is a firm believer in the existence of the royal maiden. 
With evident shame and an air of conviction, he tells a 
most circumstantial story of the deed in which his father was one 
of the guilty accomplices. And the author apparently would have 
us persuaded that the tale of the young knight isa true one. The 
Princess had been really the victim of the infamous intrigue, and 
at that moment is to a found in the city of Liibeck under the 
humble roof of the ship-captain’s widow. Larl Audun is ready 
enough to profess himself convinced. He asks nothing better than 
to be revenged upon the King who has banished him, and again 
to play a prominent part in the affairs of his country. Under pre- 
text of a hunting expedition on the neighbouring fjelds, he goes 
on a secret visit to Liibeck, where he prevails upon the cautious 
mayor to acknowledge the Princess and espouse her cause. The 
plot, as Hotspur says, was a good plot, and might very 
possibly have succeeded. For Sir Audun has vast influence 
still; many of his countrymen are discontented with the reigning 
monarch; the tradition still lingers among the people that their 
young maid is alive, and the King is away campaigning in Den- 
mark, But an insane and half-crazy member of the Earl’s house- 
hold, narrowly escaping assassination at the hands of his resentful 
lord, has disclosed everything to the authorities at Bergen. The 
representatives of the absent King are men of courage and de- 
termination: the ex-Chancellor is placed under arrest, and com- 


pelled to bargain for his life by consenting to counterplot 
against his companions; the conspirators unwisely precipitate 
the crisis; and Sir Audun, Sir Ronald, and the lovely pre- 
tender are seized by a trick in the castle of Bergen. At is 
over for them; the King comes back in alarm; and nothing re- 
mains but to try and condemn. The s is swept of the 
conspirators after the manner of Hamlet. Sir Ronald, impetuously 
threatening the King, falls in the court of justice under the swords 
and axes of the royal body-guard. Sir Audun is secretly executed, 
and his body is seen swinging one fine morning over the door of 
his stately mansion in Bergen, with a flight of the ravens whose 
warnings he had despised circling round his head. Margaret, as 
we said, is sent to the stake, where she dies with courage and 
dignity, forgiving her uncle ; though she prays devoutly, in a spirit 
_ of feminine charity, that the punishment of her innocent blood may 
| not fall upon him or his descendants. That prayer, adds the 
| author, was but partially fultilled. King Haacon himself went 
| down to the grave in peace and honour. But he left no son 
| behind him; his little grandson in after life was involved in 
bloody civil convulsions; and “the race of the old Norwegian 
kings never afterwards regained its former power and vigour.” 

‘The melancholy interest of the story is heightened by an un- 
| happy love affair. Margaret, had she been spared and recognized, 
must have more than realized the hopes that the Scottish nation 
| had cherished with regard to the child who, to their grief, was 
‘said to have died in the Orkneys, Radiant in her fair Northern 
beauty, she is nearly faultless alike in face and form. Simple, 
modest, and kindly in her manners, she is gifted with an inborn 
dignity of race which develops as she is awakened to her high 
destinies, and which impresses the truth of the story she has to tell 
on those who are come to listen to it from her lips. She is as 
deeply religious as she is unselfishly conscientious, and is to be 
found praying devoutly before the shrines of the saints at all 
the most critical emergencies of her life. No wonder then 
that the young and impressionable Sir Ronald falls passionately 
in love with the errant maiden. Nor, considering that he 
was the first to believe in her and to declare himself the champion 
of her cause, is it any marvel that she should return his attach- 
ment, and make the avowal that she reciprocates his feelings when 
his love has got the better of his reverence. She tells him frankly 
that she will marry him, whatever be her fate; whether she re- 
main as the foster-daughter of the Liibeck skipper, or be recognized 
as the Queen of two powerful kingdoms. In proclaiming her be- 
trothal in spite of the natural objections of the powerful kinsman 
who supports her claims, she shows the firm and almost fiery reso- 
lution of her kingly ancestors. Sir Audun frowns and protests, 
but bides his time, having more urgent matters to arrange before 
discussing the royal marriage. We feel, however, that in any case, 
it is most unlikely that the course of love can run smooth between 
her and the young Scotchman. Perhaps it would have been more 
in keeping with the ideal of chivalrous romance had Sir Ronald 
risen to the height of self-sacrifice, and declined to accept a 
pledge which could only embarrass his mistress. But we ma 
grant that, as the author has represented the maiden, any suc 
sacrifice must have gone beyond the limits of the resolution 
of an ordinary mortal. As it is, Sir Ronald gives convincing proof 
that his love is untainted by selfish ambition. Had he had time 
for consolation in his violent death, he might have comforted him- 
self by thinking that he had given his life-blood for his lady, and 
we can see that had King Haacon extended his clemency to her, 
she must infallibly have ended her days ina cloister, consecrating 
her thoughts and prayers to the memory of her betrothed. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


bag second volume of M. Desjardins’ important work” has 
lately been published, and fully sustains the reputation 
acquired by the first. The geography of Gaul was the subject of 
the former volume, in which the author not only dealt with the 
country which was the theatre of Czsar’s most brilliant cam- 
paigns, but laid down rules for the proper study of geographical 
science. He now takes up the historical of his task, and 
begins by endeavouring to develop the proposition contained in 
the lines of the poet Rutilius Numatianus :— 


Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
Profuit injustis te dominante capi. 


In the opening chapter M. Desjardins, taking the history of the 
Roman conquest from the beginning, shows by what process the 
various Italian nationalities were subdued ; he defines successively 
the municipia, the prefecture, and the urbes faderate, and contends 
that the Imperial rule, established with a due regard for provincial 
susceptibilities, was of the greatest possible benetit to the annexed 
countries, and particularly to Gaul. The second chapter treats 
of the south-eastern districts of Gaul at the time of the arrival of 
the Romans, and discusses a number of ethnological problems, 
such as the origin of the Ligures and Umbri, the characteristics 
of Pheenician civilization, the Greek colonies of the Mediterranean 
coast, &e. After describing in similar detail the other provinces 
of Gaul, and giving a ag to the religion, institutions, and 
idioms of Gallia comata, M. Desjardins devotes the last hundred 


* Géographie historique et administrative de la Gaule Romaine. Pat E. 
Tome ke conquéte. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
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of his work to an account of Cesar’s campaigns and to the | 


Finel pacification of the invaded country. Nine large engravings, 
& map, and twenty-nine smaller woodcuts serve as illustrations 
to this splendid volume. 

The Er! of Rome by M. Victor Duruy*, colleague of M. Des- 
—- at the Institute of France, and late Minister of Public 

truction, is not a new work; but the edition now in course of 
} oe cee and of which we can form some idea from the first 

instalments, deserves the special attention of historical stu- 
dents. It would be difficult to select a subject opening a larger 
field for pictorial commentary, or one where there exists so rich a 
mine of specimens ready for the selection of the artist. The His- 
toire romaine of M. Duruy is intended to form six or seven 
volumes, illustrated with upwards of a thousand engravings (coins, 
medals, reproductions of busts, statues, pottery, &c.) and a hun- 
dred maps or plans. We notice in the four instalments already 
issued the representation of an Etruscan tomb, a map of the 
Pontine marshes, drawings of Pelasgic monuments, &c. 

On the particular subject of Russian history M. Rambaud is 
perhaps the best living French authority. His studies of the 
popular epics and national songs of Russia attracted much atten- 
tion as soon as they were published, and after having examined the 
literature of the country he was well qualified to deal with its 

litical history. The volume which he has just added to MM. 


interesting of an extensive and well-edited series.t The first three 
chapters are taken up by details of a geographical and ethnolo- 
ical character ; and after thus indicating the leading features of 
lavonic civilization, the author proceeds to the strictly historical 
part of his work. The narrative begins with the earliest annals 
of Russia, and takes us down to the year 1877; it is followed by 
a bibliographical appendix and illustrated with four good maps. 

M. Vuitry ¢, although a Member of the Institute, is known 
chiefly asa politician ; but he has for the present laid aside politics, 
and is devoting his leisure to the composition of a work on 
political economy. Hibs first intention was to study the financial 
régime of France towards the end of the eighteenth century ; but 
he soon found that it was impossible to discuss such a subject 
without reference to the early history of French taxation, and 
resolved upon examining certain me Beal epochs in sufficient 
detail to’ render them complete and interesting as separate essays, 
whilst they would also have their place and importance as consecu- 
tive chapters of a larger work. The financial history of France 
forms itself naturally into well-defined periods. M. Vuitry’s pre- 
face gives a general view of these periods, considered asa whole; 
the first two extend from the fifth to the tenth and from the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries respectively. They have supplied 
the materials for the present volume, the greater of which, 
read at the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, has 
already been published in the Transactions of that Society. 
The question of finance is so closely connected with political 
problems that M. Vuitry’s work must be regarded as a history, 
not only of taxation, but of local and general government, of 
administration, and of legislation ; it throws considerable light on 
the early part of the middle ages; and, although the author 
modestly disclaims all pretension to original research, we are bound 
to say that his études are a valuable contribution to the history of 
France. 

The life of Montesquieu, says M. Laboulaye, is not yet known 
as it should be, for the documents hitherto consulted by his 
biographers are the éloges written by D’Alembert, Maupertuis, and 
the Chevalier de Solignac, which introduce us to the writer rather 
than to the man. M. Vian has set himself to supply this defi- 
ciency, and he may be said to have given us a Montesquieu 
tout nouveau.§ Readers fond of anecdote will be amused at seeing 
the grave author of L’esprit des lois sharing, not only by the free- 
dom of his ideas, but also by certain weaknesses, in the spirit of 
the Regency ; on the other hand, scholars will turn with interest 
to the pages where M. Vian, backed by curious documents ‘which 
have never before been available, gives the whole of the law pro- 
ceedings which led to the condemnation of Montesquieu’s great 
work by the Sorbonne, and to its being honoured with a place in 
the Index Expurgatorius of Rome. This volume must supersede 
all previous biographies of the illustrious Bordelais philosopher, 
and is in every respect a very remarkable work. 

The history of Spain has few names better known than that 
of the Princess of Eboli; Schiller has given it a posthumous 
celebrity, and M. Mignet makes Anne Mendoza de la Arda a 
prominent figure in his monograph on Antonio Perez. It is 
nevertheless true that her real character cannot be said to have 
been known until the publication of Don Gaspar Muro’s book.|| In 
her case, as in that of many other prominent historical personages, 
an opinion had been formed on insufficient evidence, and the dis- 
covery of fresh documents obliges biographers to revise their 
gg Don Gaspar Muro does not wish to rehabilitate 

, but he protests against her being regarded exclusively as 


* Histoire des Romains, Par Victor Duruy. Parts I.-1V. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

+ Histoire de la Russie, is ses origines ’a Tannée 1877. Par 
Alfred Rambaud. Paris and London: ng & Co. 

t Etudes sur le régime financier de la France avant la révolution de 
178s. Par A. Vuitry. Paris: Guillaumin. 


Par Louis Vian. Paris: 
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La Princesse @Eboli. Par Don Gaspar Muro. Précédée d’une lettre- 
7 M. Canovas del Castillo. Traduit de ’Espagnol par A. Weil. 
aris ; Charpentier. 


4 political questions are excluded from these three 
hette’s Histotre wniverselle may be regarded as one of the most | 4 


an intriguing and abandoned woman. Like Maria Pacheco half 
a century before, she was the energetic champion of the old 


| Spanish traditions, and exercised in the world of politics an influ. 


ence which was always on the side of patriotism. It seems 
now to be tolerably well ascertained that the Princess of Ebolj 
was the mistress of Antonio Perez, and that she urged him to 
the murder of Escobedo; but the story of her amours with the 
King is a mere fiction, although it was circulated by Perez himself, 
and taken up by Brantéme, D’Aubigné, and others, The French 
translator of Muro’s volume, M. Alfred Weil, has done his task 
very satisfactorily, and Don Canovas del Castillo has added an 
historical introduction. 

The remarkable works of the late M. Amédée Thierry on the 
history of the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries 
naturally divide themselves into two groups. If we consider those 
times in their chief features, we find, on the one side, Latin civili- 
zation struggling against the Barbarians; on the other, the 
orthodox Church fighting the battle of Christianity against he 


/and schism. Hence two corresponding classes of histories; 


the volume now before us * belongs to the series which already 
included a biography of St. Jerome, and an interesting account 
of the contest between St. John Chrysostom and the Empress 
Eudoxia. It would of course be an error to suppose that 
works, 
n the early days of the Church, theological controversies 
were always more or less affected by political considerations ; 
but still the broad distinctive features remain, and the examina- 
tion of the Eutychian and Nestorian — belongs to a 
different class of writings from the life of Attila or the narrative of 
Alarie’s conquests. M. Amédée Thierry had so thoroughly studied 
the history of the Roman Empire in its days of decline that 
he manages to keep up our attention from one end of his work to 
the other, although the personages brought before us are far from 
being distinguished by heroic characteristics, and we are expected 
to take an interest in the subtlest problems of divinity. M, 
Amédée Thierry’s work introduces to our notice scenes with which 
Gibbon has already made us familiar; but if, as a writer, he 


_ cannot be placed on the same line as the great English author, he 


possesses the advantage of bringing to the discussion of religious 
topics a dignified, calm, and impartial spirit. 

M. Théodore Duret’s Histoire de quatre ans}, treating of the 
Franco-Prussian war and the establishment of the Republic, 
is moderately written, and gives a faithful account of the 
incidents of that eventful epoch. It was almost inevitable that 
the leading actors on both sides, Republicans or Bonapartists, 
should allow themselves to be carried away by party spirit, 
and be led to exaggerate or attenuate certain facts according 
to their political sympathies. M. Duret takes an independent 
line; and, indeed, his work will almost seem tame after those of 
MM. Glais-Bizoin, Freycinet, and others. This second volume 
begins with the interview at Ferriéres, ard takes us to the end of 
the campaign ; the last chapter being devoted to reflections on the 
results of the war, both for the French and for their enemies. M. 
Duret shows that, if the Empire excited no sympathy in Europe, 
if its downfall was hailed as a deliverance not only by Germany, 
but by England and Belgium, there was an entire revulsion of 
feeling when the Republic had constituted itself, and when France, 
courageously facing the ditficulties of the political situation, de- 
termined upon turning to the best account the severe lessons she 
had received. 

The brilliant career and the military qualities of the First 
Napoleon are very neatly and lucidly set forth by M. Antonin 
Roche in a volume which summarizes the history of the Consulate 
and of the Empire.{ The narrative takes in also the Hundred Days, 
the early part of the Restoration, and ends with the death of 
Marshal Ney, and the excesses of what has been justly called the 
“ White Terror.” This work forms the natural complement of 
the author’s History of France. In like manner, his Histotre des 
principaux écrivains frangais has for its sequel a very interesting 
estimate of Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand §, with brief but 
excellent notices of their chief works. 

M. Eugéne Pelletan’s biography of Frederick the Great || is not 
a very flattering one. In the chapter entitled “Bilan d’un roi” 
we have a balance-sheet drawn up which tells strongly against 
not only the King of Prussia, but his French admirers, Voltaire 
and Beaumarchais. Agriculture, commerce, a all the 
arts of peace, were systematically neglected, and, as M. Pelletan 
remarks, Frederick, like his father William, would have given the 
most lucrative china manufactory in exchange for a regiment of 
cavalry. The concluding pages of the volume are unfortunately 
written in a sensational and melodramatic style; but they bring 
out in strong relief the true character of a man who saw 
nothing in his dominions worth noticing except soldiers, and 
whose political maxim was that we should consider as our enemies 
those who are not interested in purchasing our friendship. Yet 
such was the monarch who at one time, like Catharine II. of 
Russia, had fascinated the Encyclopédistes, and obtained from them 
the diploma of “ Roi-philosophe.” The enthusiasm with which 


* Nestorius et Eutychés, les grandes hérésies du Ve siécle. Par Amédée 
Thierry. Paris: Didier. 

t+ Histoire de quatre ans (1870-73). Par Théodore Duret. Tome 11 
Paris : Charpentier. 

t Consulat et Empire. Par Antonin Roche. Paris: Delagrave. 

§ Chateaubriand et Mme. de Staél. Par Antonin Roche. Paris: Delw 
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the French philosophers admired Frederick's hatred of Christianity 
made them forget that he was a liar, a tyrant, and a swindler. 

M. Hector Berlioz published upwards of thirty years ago a 
volume containing, amongst other things,a narrative of some of 
his travels and recollections of the musical incidents with which 
he was concerned.* ‘This piece of autobiography, revised and en- 
larged, now appears in the shape of two duodecimos which are 
interesting from several points of view. In the first place, the 
book deseribes the life pe artist of acknowledged genius, who 
nevertheless could not manage to win popularity, and was obliged 
to eke outa precarious livelihood by writing feuwilletons for the 
Journal des Débats. It gives us, besides, short notices of some of | 
the principal composers and artists who flourished between 1810 
and 1865; and, finally, it is amusing as recording the impres- 
sions of an intelligent traveller through Germany, Ttaly, and this 
country. There are many points of similarity between Berlioz and 
Richard Wagner. Like the author of Lohengrin, the French 
composer had to fight his way against the opposition of those 
who could not appreciate the German school of music; but he 
did not find amongst his own countrymen the support which 
might have enabled him to carry on the struggle, and the fame 
he achieved was posthumous. 

The scenes described by M. d’Estournelles de Constant} are not 
familiar to tourists, for they take us away from the usual track, 
and, if we cnet the river Styx, few of the names recorded in 
his volume strike the reader as old acquaintances. The result is 
perhaps all the more pleasing, and the description of Aigios, its 
— and its government, has all the charm of a geographical 

covery. 

Like n de Constant’s volume, Count d’'Osmond’s narrative t 
takes us “far from the madding crowd.” The author seems to 
be a prey to misanthropy; “man delights him not, nor woman 
either,” and his preface is a decided and energetic protest against 
the dolls which may be seen walking about Pall Mali or the 
Champs Elysées during the season. Count d’Osmond does not 
find it necessary to venture as far as Thessaly to get out of the 
way of modern civilization ; the Austrian Tyrol answers his pur- 
pose admirably, and he describes con amore the picturesque beauties 
of that — 

M. Victor Tissot, on the contrary, has not the slightest intention 
of renouncing the amenities of polished society; for certainly 
Vienna is not a wilderness, and the Viennese can scarcely be called 
savages.§ His detestation of Prussia is only equalled by his 
enthusiasm for that motley assemblage of Germans, Magyars, 
Slavonians, and Poles which constitutes the Austro-Hungarian | 
Empire; he looks upon it as the natural ally of France; and he 
tries to discover on the banks of the Danube that sympathy | 
which he fails to see on those of the Spree. M. Tissot complains 
that his anti-Prussian volumes have been found fault with, not 
only at Berlin, but in certain Paris newspapers. The same fate 
will probably befall the amusing book before us; for, in the esti- 
mation of many Frenchmen, Austria is as much a part of Germany 
as Brandenburg, and, despite the well-known proverb about | 
“faggots and faggots,” there are still those who will not allow | 
that any good can be found on the other side of the Rhine. | 

The question of pauperism and mendicity is far too large a one | 
to be properly discussed in a pamphlet of less than a hundred 
pages ; and therefore M. Darnaud’s publication || can only be re- 
garded asa sketch. We are told in the concluding chapter that 
the number of persons prosecuted for vagabondage has trebled in 
France in the last half-century ; whilst during the same period the 
sum total of mendicants has increased fivefold. It is high time, there- 
fore, says M. Darnaud, that we should grapple with this important 
problem. Unfortunately our author, whilst he sketches the history 
of pauperism from the earliest times to the present day, has no 


covery. The three principal changes which, according to him, 
have diminished, in these later times, the causes of destitution 
are, (1) the suppression of the ancien régime; (2) the introduction 
of universal suffrage; (3) the development of elementary educa- 
tion. But these causes have only moditied pauperism, not diminished 
it, at least if the statement we have quoted above is correct. M. 
Darnaud seems inclined to endorse the famous programme of the 
revolutionists of 1848 on the droit aw travail, but he does not tell 
us how it can be applied without upsetting the very foundations | 
of political economy. 
. Lemerre has recently published a new edition of Gil Blas, a | 
novel which must always be reckoned amongst the masterpieces | 
of French literature. M. Malassis might, however, have anno- | 
tated the work in a more copious and interesting manner. 
We recommend to the numerous admirers of M. Mare Monnier 
the April number of the Bibliotheque universelle.** It contains, 
among several interesting contributions, a new comedy on the 
Eastern question, entitled La comédie du Renard, and quite worthy 
of the author of the Marionnettes, 


* Mémoires d’ Hector Berlioz. Paris: Lévy. 

+ La vie de province en Gréce, Par le Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

~ Dans la Montugne: le Tyrol autrichien. Par le Comte @’Osmond. | 
Paris: Lévy. 

§ Vienne et la vie viennoise. Par Victor Tissot. Paris: Dentu. | 

Vagahonds et mendiants, étude de droit pénal. Par E. D d. 

| Guvres de Lesage. Avec notices et notes par A. T. Malassis. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


** Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Avril 1878. Lausanne: 
Bridel. 
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for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
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at Six o'clock. FREDERICK LEIGHTON, R.A., in the Chair. oy. » 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 
President_H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


—HENRY H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Chairman-JOHN HENRY BUXTON, Esq. 

URGENT A Ag7BAs, & for MAINTENANCE FUND of £25. ve years (to 
consist of D for that period). CONTRIBUTIC TONS. é this Fund, 
instituted at the Sencion mone on April 4, are earnestly solicited. 

The London Hospital maintains 790 beds. It is the maa large general hospital for 1,000,000 
persons, chiefly of the rest classes. The alon to this institution are 
more beer = any three other metropolitan The following 
figures will show the London Hospital in the treatment of accident and 

Guan OF PATIENTS TREATED IN 1877. 
In-Patients Admitted. 


2612 
Free Cases .... Extra Cases 2.449 
Governors’ Recommended Cases. 1,764 
'n-Patients admitted during 1977 ....... 6.825 
at one time in the Wards” 72 

n were among the mitted. 
Nore. —The W yards are always open, vand those interested in 
work are invited to inspect thein. 
“Out Patients. 

Free (including 9,423 Accidents ee 
Recommended by Subscribers . 18.699 
Out-Patients during the Year 47 536 
Total of Patients in 1977 {1n-Patients, 6.2%). } 

Out-Patients, 47,536 

Its income from endowments is less than £14,000a year. The ( idabl diture is 


£44,000 a year. 
Owing to the poverty of the districts surrounding the London Hospital, the deficiency can 
onl Se liberality of the general public 
appeal to a Maintenance und | Sor the next / ben (no part of it 


H. BBS, ithin; the 
the Brewery, the KEKS, as below ; or by the SECRETARY, at the 
fe, Cheques to be crossed ROBARTS, Lopnem. & Co. ; or GLYN, 


y Orders on Chief 0: 
copies the the past year, will be sent on 
the Appeal, or Ann e pas' year, 
application to the undersigned. 


A. G. SNELGROVE, Secretary. 


ract from the Times, A 14, 1878. 
“ There no charitable institution in Lon deserving of public support 


than the Londo: 


Ross ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 and £20 a year), to be competed for July 2. joe under 143 and 15}. Candidates 
examined at Rossall or Oxford, as pe — tee in Classics Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the 
HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetw 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON 4 HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Founded by the H hi 
President—The Right Hon. M.-P. 
The SUMMER TERM commences May 7 for Boarders, and May 8 for Day Students. 


Instruction is given by Professors in Literature, Science, and Art. English and Foreign 
Governesses reside in the College. 


Children are received from Seven years of age. 
Special arrangements are made for the admission of Student Teachers. 
Tor particulars apply to the Lady Principal, Miss DANIELS, Polygon House, Southampton. 
W.C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Honorary Secretary. 
T ENSINGTON.—DAILY CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES. 
Prospectus 


SUMMER TERM commences May 1. For Terms and address Miss 
‘TERRELL, 45 Longridge Road, Earl's Court, Kensington, 


Miss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES Reopened on Tuesday, April 30,at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(PHE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late 


Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 7, at 65 and 66 
Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE. SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, 202 Camden Road, Reopened on Friday, May 3, 1878. 


(SAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The School will Reassemble 
the Easter Vacation, in the New Buildings in the Prince of Wales Road, Kentish 


OOLWICH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A, 


(Wrangler), pes by an able staff of Graduates in First- less Honours, prepares 
for the above. Has for Woolwich the 2nd last 14th last January, 15th 
eight sent up.—50 Corr- 


n July,and 15th in January, 1876 ; also two others, making six out 0: 
wail Koad, Westbourne Park, W. 


We ELLIN GTON COLLEGE.— EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
$.—To be SOLD or LET. for a Term, an excellent roomy HOUSE, on the 
College Be one of the few — ied the right of sending Boys to the College as 
thasat 1 Stab Coach-house, and a good Gar ed wi 
full- bearing. trees.—For aod mw a and cards to view, apply to Messrs. WEEKS & WATTS, 
&c., Wokingham, Berks. 


AN} ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, of and Education, 


late Secretary of a Public engagement 
SEC RETA RY of a Bank, Company, or Private Individual for which “ompleyment he ‘s 
thoroughly qualified. He —— a Ae experience on the South American markets, 
Spanish and French fluently, can give the highest Addi 
C. W., care of Mesrss. Pottle & E'Sons. 1 14 Royal Excl ange, E.C, 


(THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851.—The only 

os pec al vofiags for uous Eationts afflicted with this tearful disease, who are admitted free, 
wit t lette mmendation. 

Out-patients pod on their own app i on Mondays and 

at ‘Iwoo and at 167 Piccadilly, on Thursdays, at the same hour. 

*SUBSCRI PTIONS are earnestly solicited. 

Hon. Treasurer—Geo. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James's Palace, 8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. health resort for Invalids 

and others. Turkish Baths on the premi Private h iPark. FP 
on application. 


ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
apan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
ffices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C.. and 25 Cockspur Street,S. W. 


' | YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY _gnebling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vesse 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLoy. = ‘Secretary, Royal 
ail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
Newt Wert Pe, HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Spacious Coffe for Ladi dGentlemen. Sea- Water Servicein the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LF RACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFEC’ 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


any to SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROW NING. Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street. hear the Circus (late of Ebury 
Street). * The original and only genuine p 100 years. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 


GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any com- 
bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

HENRY RODRIG IGUES. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


after 

Town, on Tuesday, May 7, 1878. 

D ° V_E R OL L E @ ESE, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl K.G. 

Tuition from 10 to s Guineas. Board £ 

For particulars to the or How. SECRETARY. 

The NEXT TERM begins on May 15. 


}{)DUCATION ABROAD for English YOUNG LADIES.— 
A SWISS PROTESTANT LADY, residing in a Country House a mile from Ziirich, 
will have Two Vacancies in In addition to French and German, which are constantly 
ken, she teaches, _—y Italian, &c. Excellent Music, Singing. and Drawing Masters. 
ferences, T Rev. the DEAN of NORWICH, &c., &c. v. E.D. BURROWS, 
Kimeridge ae" Wareham, Dorset, will forward Prospectus, 
LEG E 


A.4.¥ Cc 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 


ORTHING COLLEGE, Sussex.—Princi; Mr. W. E. 

LLOYD TREVOR. Head-Master. Rev. R.W. METCALFE, M.A., St. John’ Coll. * 
Com, we SECORD TERM will commence on Thursday, May 2.For Prospectuses app pply 
to 


HARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL. —BOYe are prepared 
for the various Public Schools, Entrance Scholarships, and Examinations.—F\ 
to the Kev. C. H. Tanpy. Harrow. 

The School will Re-open on Thursday, May 9, 1878. 


"TUITION. —A CLERGYMAN educates TWO YOUNG 


PUPILS — prepares for Examinations. Careful supervision. Terms, £30 a year.— 
Address, R. 8. T., care of Mr. Hallett. the Bladud Library, Bath. - 


GAUGEEN, BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. E. B. BRACKEN- 
BURY. of Exeter College, Oxford (late Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral), assisted by 
competent Masters, receives PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools and Universities. The 
oy peste on the East Cliff. a few hundred yards from the sea, but comonensly sheltered on 
all sides by the pine-trees. which make Bournemouth such a desirable place for Boys of 
delicate constitution. Besides the playground attached to the there is 


of three acres, together with fives-courts, laundry. and sanatori separate 
cubicle to himself, and talking on any pretence in the dermitecies to is forbidden. The ‘Selrool is 
limited in number to Thirty Boys, so that every attention can be paid to those whose delicacy 
requires more careful watching thant is possible in a larger school. 1 * is a Church close to 

the School. into the choir of which Boys with good voices are admitted, Pupils are soap 
for all the different Competitive Examinations. and up to the present time there has been 
single instance of failure. ‘There are Drawing, Music, French, and German Masters, ond 8 

Serjeant for Drill and Gymnastics. Terms for Boys under Fourteen, 100 Guineas ; above 

that age, 150 Gu neas.—For further particulars and reterences to Parents of past and present 
Pupils, apply to the Rev. E. B. BRaCKENBURY, Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for aunual competition. ** M. F. DENT’ 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Report on Chronometers, Watches, &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application._M. F. DENT ft ap 
Watch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


K DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Ro ore 
e London, Manufacturers of Ww ATCHES, CHRONOMETERS,&c.,to 
Nakersofthe Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Ca’ alogues on application. 
BEX SON'S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London. 
ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent post free, 


for boy bes Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work,” Time and Time Tellers,” 
price : 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
_ HEAL & SON, 195, 19, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

gy ty GIHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

ustra price atalogue, wit rms, post free.— 248, 249 20 ham Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. “Established 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be adapted to any Window or other Gaming. 


Prospectuses free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Man 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


Messrs. MORTLOCK & CO. 
Are Setpetesing ORIGINAL and SPECIAL DESIGNS at very moderate cost, to the 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &c. and EDUCATION in 
GERMANY.—Colonel ROBERTS, late "RM. Artillery, Knight of the Legion o: 
Honour and of the Medjidie, formerly, for eleven years of his active service, Professor of 
Fortifications, Plane and Solid Geometr: y. Re.. Large in his own house a limited ae 
of PUPILS, whose studies (aided by a compe t staff) he personally directs ond oot 

onel Rowerts's house is large and airy, p teautifull situated at edge of the “Black 
Forest mountains. Resident English Chaplain. H po nk if uired.—_Address, 
& Dreisam Stra-se, Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


my ANDHURST), WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL.— 


eos. Wrang. Joh. Col. a Cam. ist Clase Classic, and a 
‘French M aster,  Wrang, Joh, Col Cam: assisted by Cam. is Cl 300.—Ealing, W. 


ME ARTHUR GAYE, M.A. (formerly Scholar and Assistant- 
at Oriel College. Oxford) coaches coaches Non-resident PUPILS for Univ. and C.8. 


Bayswater, W. 


meet 
nd for high-class inexpensive Furnishing. Sole Addresses, 
Oxford Street ; 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. Fifteen Aa. Fd 
on all cash payments. 


EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 


Nursery, and for Shaving. Hefined, free from excess of alkali and from artificial 
colouring, de’ icately and wholesomely perfumed, it is Soapin its purest form. and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability makes it also the most economical. For | 
children, or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as it ,may be safely 
where no other Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ trial, received Six 
Prize Medals, and the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, F.R.S., Professor of Cheeietry, 
Oxford University.—Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell Stree treet, London. 


WILLs' THREE CASTLES.”—“ There’s no sweeter 


s from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold onl rackets Cigarettes, 
protected by the Name and Trade Marl rk of ee = 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY & SON, SoleP: i Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof and Condiments, so lon 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article brepared by the 


= | as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Ca veadish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18Trinity Street, London.8. 


\r 
ASSURANCE OORPORATION. HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each —, prepares by 
Curer Orrice-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL, ©: LAZENBY & SON. Bears the Label used so many years, signed Hlizabeth 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3.900.000. | INAH AN’S WHI1S Y. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. = of old Trish sy mild, mellow, delicious. most whole- 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. U by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 


Whisky is mellow and pure, matured. and of very quality.” 


FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


Directors. 
Bebert Barclay, Eee. William Knowles, Esq. ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Mark CurrieClose Boa.” George Forbes Malctimson, Esa. QUR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
ward James Daniell, Esq. Dautel Meinertzhagen, fod. for its creat age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
William Davidson, Esq. William Robert Moberly, Esq. rival the finest of French Brandy. It is fore strongly ded as one of the most 
ara pak yan — bra Percy. wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, d d free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
Charles Hermann oe. Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases includ or cash 
Charl Esq. Esq. from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
vius 
Wirnot Holland Beet Montagu Cleugh Wilkinson, Esq. WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Egerton Hubbard, M.P. AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. Cc OA 
LiFe ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. CAR A AS 
Loans are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. “A most delici 1 rticle.”"—St: 
A large participation in Profits, with the gua of the invested Capital Stuck, and | “The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, ae end aaaanes by Dr. HassaLt. 
exemption, under Royal Charter,from the liabilities of Par TentH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. $. FRY & SONS. 
ve been y the experience of more than a Century and a 9 7 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. k \LLIS 8 RUTHIN W ATERS. 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretarys | ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs, “ Absolutely Pure.”"—See Analyses, sent 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL | waEnssode, Pots, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 


. ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'Ss RUTHIN WATERS. — Crystal Springs. Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ciry BraNcH—-MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.c. Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade M 


ELLIS" S RUTHIN WATE RS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Ageits—W. BEST & SONS, 


PANCREATIC EMULSION counteracts the tendency to 


Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 


MEDICINAL FOOD. Nourishing the s ageteme by the intro- 


duction of stable solid fats. The necessary food for Consumptives. 


Financial Results. 
The Annual Income exceeds. 
The Assurance Fund is over . 
The New Policies in the last y re 
The New Annual Premiums were ........... . 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to ...... oe 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to .........+ 


Distinctive Features. 
x of nd Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy ANCREATIC EMULSION k Fluid 
“ENDOWMENT takes precedence 0 ul 
NDC gran’ i 
a P Fats and Oils, improves the Appetite and Strength, anh increases the Weight. 
assured at rates propore 
| (THE MEDICINAL FOOD. by Savory & Mooxe, 
us. —___'43 New Bond Street, London. Ana sold by Chemists everywhere. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Qui: 1 Division i 1877 ( ting to 7) 
£287.11, averaged 90 per Cent. PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
= § pages SINE. See Name on Label. get recommended by the Medical Profession. Soldin 


he aout DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect Bottlesas WINE. at 3s., 5s.. and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
NEW POLICIES betore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in loz. “Bottles. at 4s. each. —By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 


additional share of Profits over later Entrants. turers, T. MORKSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
Report, 1877. | 
The Fi ~ Senge Annual Boge og just iat and the Balance Sheets for the “ag ear ending 
30, Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's 
ces, or of any 01 Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. BOO KS, &c. 
J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 133.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. Baition MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition. now ready, postaze free. This 
~ + ition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately to the Library. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
Instituted 1696. NOTICE.—A New and completely_revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. of Surplus of Some withdrawn from the le, 
y *, Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern 3. 
JENGLISH_ and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
= (ESTABLISHED 1839.) in Circulation oron Sale at MUDLE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
ee eres setee £129.616 with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Proéte IIE BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
£1 10s. per cent. nt, annum. Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
oans grant on nterests, Reversions, and other * 
Approve Securities. 307 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and nd Secretary. HE UNITED LIBRARIES, Regent Stree 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any mantel iene supply required. All 
immediately 


the best N ks, English, F ‘h, and German, 
Pp CE N I x F I R E I C E, with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos t free 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTADLISHED 1782. : we A. v ye Cotalogs gue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, “BOOTH 'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librerics, 
Insurances effected in all 307 Regent near the Polytechnic. 
BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
~ r f THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 10. 74.75, 7 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 383Southampton Street, Strand. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. W.c. 
he oldest Life Ottice on the Mutual system in the world. 
os Invested Capital of the Equitable % more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium T H E ROYAL G ROU P. 
come 
whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual and Menten te 
It has never allowed owed Commission or employed hereb: than £2,000,000 h Ditto, artistically wees in Water Colour"... 1010 0 
saved to the Assured To be had of all Printsellers and of the Publishers, MARION & Co., 22 and 23 Soho 
J. W. STEPHENSON. Actuary. _ Square, London, W. 
N ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Now ready. 1 vol. royal 6vo. cloth gilt, with 900 Woodeuts. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. BURKE'S GENERAL ARMORY. Uniform with BURKE’S 
OFFick 1x LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. PEERAGE and BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 1,259 pp. Price £2 12s. 6d. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ........ceeeeesseeeeee £2,092,000. 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. IR BERNARD BURKE'S GENERAL ARMORY of ENG- 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. LARD. OTLAND. and IRELAND the. 
of ov: 65 mules, & arran th an r 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE soc IETY, Exnlanation of Technical Terms. 12s. Ha RHISOS, 59 Pall Mall, London, 
35 PALL semseas LONDON, ~ w. j Books seller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
st ENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
Bonus Additions for ever: “e100 red ha’ for the last 50 beer } IRELAND. Sir BERNARD BURKE,C.B., Ulste Kin f Arm th t 
£2 per annum, ve years the average | complete record of the Armorial of the Families, an dConorate 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. | Bodies of by Three Kingdoms.— Price £2 12s. 6d. — Hannisox, 59 Pall M Ww. 
HE AGRA BANK, Limited—Established in 1833, 
ita 
T CAPITAL, £1,000,000. = —ARMORI AL BEARINGS: a Description of the Arms of over 
Families Collestion of several thousand ttoes, and a Hist f Heral 
OrFick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. Sir. BURKE, LL.D. Ulster King of Arms, ='The General Armory." Pree 
BraycukEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, HARRISON, Pall London, 8.W., Bookseller to the Queen and IR. R.H, the 
ong Kong. ioe of Wales. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Banker: 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Belanes does net fall below £100. " ERALDRY : a History of Heraldry, and Explanation of 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. Technical Terms ; illustrated with 200 Woodeuts, together with 65,000 Blazons of Arms 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Ly wpe of Families and Corporations. ak Sir BeErnarp Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. “ The General min fe = he —HARRISON, 59 Pail Mall, London, er 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of | to the Queen and H H. the Prinee Wales. 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collectio: 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
Loans. und the safe custody of the same undertaken. A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. 
nteres wn, and Army, Navy, vi 
very Banking Civil Pay and. ‘ensi British and Indian, By H. to tions of Two Thousand Species, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, JouN Va" Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 4, 1878. 


The First Number of a NEW STORY, by Miss 
KEARY, Author of “Castle Daly,” “Oldbury,” &c., entitled «A DOUBT- 
ING HEART,” will appear in the MAGAZINE for JUNE 1878. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXXIII. (for MAY), price Is. 
CONTENTS 
1. SEBASTIAN. By KaTuartve Cooper. Chapters 13—18 (Concluded). 
2. NOVELISTS AND NOVEL-WRITING IN ITALY. By Liypa VILLARI. 
3. A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT. By Major W. F. BUTLER. 
4. “A GOOD MAN” AND “SOME ANSWER.” Two Sonnets. 
5. BOHEMIAN LITERATURE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Professor A. W. WARD. 
6. THE LAW OF THE FOREST. By Cuartes SuMNER MAINE. 
7, MILITARY TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Lieut.-Colonel LonsDALe 
A. Hag, R.E. 
8. OUR FUTURE HOPE. An Easter Hymn. By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
9. THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. By Jonn THEODORE MERZ. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


ENLARGEMENT OF “NATURE.” 


Published every Thursday, price 6d. 


NATURE. 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY 2, 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. By the Eprror. 

THE AMERICAN STORM WARNINGS. By Jerome J. COLLISs. 
NEWCOMB’S ASTRONOMY. By J. R. Husp, F.R.S. 

SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :— 

The Telephone.—GEORGE 8. HERBERT MCLEOD. 

Poisonous Australian Lake._GrorGr Fraxcis. 

Transmission of Vocal and other Sounds by Wires.—W. J. MILLAR, C.EB, 
Westinghouse Bra! 

ford Commissioner’ 's Statement.—B. 


FLOATING MAGNETS. By Sir WILLIAM _THoMsoy, F.R.S. 
A ROTATING BOOK-CASE. 
FAUSTINUS JOVITA MARIANUS MALAGUTI. 
DR. THOMAS THOMSON, F.R.S. By Rev. M. J. BERKELEY. 
THE GREENLAND ESKIMO. By A. Borprer. 
POZZOLANA MORTAR AND PINE TIMBER. 
STANFORD'S STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN :— 
Transits of Mercury 
Kepler's Manuscripts and Relics. 
The Pulkowa Library Catalogue. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD COMMISSION. 
45, METHOD OF LISSAJOUS'’S FIGURES ON 
THE SCREEN. By J. Dixon Many, L.K.Q.C.P. 
THE PARIS OBSERVATORY. 
SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES, 


Subscriptions : Yearly, 28s.; Half-yearly, 14s. 6d.; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 


OFFICE: 2 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR MAY: 
ON Pn ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. By Professor Max 


on STATE oF PARIS BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Taine, 

THE LOSS OF THE EURYDICE. By F.T. Patcrave, LL.D. 

THE HINTONS: Father and Son. By Grorce PEARD. 

— OF THE BRITISH TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. By R. A. Procror, 


a. eee OF THE ACTS FROM RECENT DISCOVERIES, By Rev. 
Canon LicuTFoor, D.D. 

SANITARY LEGISLATION AND THE HOMES OF THE POOR. By Dr. 
Girperr W. Carp. 

THE GREATNESS OF THE ROMANS. By Gotpwriy 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, considered in a 
Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, 
Rev. H. Atton, D.D., Rev. Canon Birks, Rev. S. Cox, Rev. J. H. Rica, D.D., 
and Rev. Professor GRACEY (Pastors’ College). 

CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* A Fifth Edition of the April Number of THE CONTEMPORARY 
contains the 


REVIEW is now ready. This Number First instalment of the Series 
of Papers on Future Punishment. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 4 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MAY (1878) 
CONTAINS: 

A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM :” Lord Artucr Russet, M.P., Mr. R. H. HUTTON, +4 
Grant Dorr, M.P., Mr. Finite Harrison, Subject—Is the Popular Judgment ig 
Politics more just than that of the Higher Orders ? 

THE EUCHARIST. By the Dean OF WESTMINSTER. 

THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. By General E. B. HAMLEY. 

MERYON AND MERYON’S PARIS. By FRED. WEDMORE. 

CAN JEWS BE PATRIOTS? By Professor GoLDWIN SMITH. 

7 LAW OF UNITY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the BrsHop oF Sr. 

N DREWS. 

POLITICAL CLUBS AND PARTY ORGANIZATION. By W. Fraser Rag. 

FORCE, ENERGY, AND WILL. By Professor MIVART. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. No. III. (Popular Education). By R.W. DALE. 


| THE LIQUEFACTION OF OXYGEN. By Mons. RAovun PICTET. 


CHILDHOOD AND IGNORANCE. By Professor CLIFFORD. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar’?""—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


No. CCX., for MAY 1878. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. Book III. Chapters 3—5. Book IV. Chapter 1. 
2. MADAME DE GENLIS AND HER TIMES. 
3. MAY. 
4. STICKS, STOCKS, AND STONES. 
5. OUR OLD ACTORS—THE CIBBERS. 
6. A MAY-SONG. 
7. RUSSIAN COURT LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
8. EDMUND BURKE. 
9. DEATH OF THE DUKE DE M****, 


10. JET ; Her Face or her Fortune. By Mrs. EDWARDEsS, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell, &c. Chapters 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


On Thursday, May 16, 1878, at all Booksellers’ and News Agents’ in the United Kingdom, 


No.I. PICCADILLY; No. L 


Or, Town and Country Life. 


See Numper I. for 
ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER BY MR. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
INTRODUCTORY POEM BY MR. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
THE CeeEe CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVELETTE BY THE EARL OF 


POEMS BY VIOLET FANE AND LADY COUTTS LINDSAY. 
And Articles on every variety of a eect of A wey interest by other Distinguished 


PUBLISHERS: MESSRS. E. J. FRANCIS & CO., WINE OFFICE COURT, 
FLEET STREET, E,C. 


B LACKWOODS MAGAZINE for MAY 1878 
No. DCCLI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part II 
THE GASCON O’DRISCOL. 
A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE, 
MINE IS THINE. Part XI 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE. 
THE BUDGET. 
ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


and the 


paris EXHIBITION. 


"ART. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 
give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
Enqunational xhibition at ; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 


ons, 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


LAr. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
LAkt: a Weekly Artistic ie Review. —Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full p of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Price 1s. 6d.; Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CoyTENTs FOR MAY: 
MaP esate | COL. PRJEVALSKY’S ROUTE ALONG THE TARIM RIVER 
TO LOB IROR AND THE ALTYN TAG MOUNTAINS. 
MaP OF THE MULLAN’S NEW EXPLORATIONS IN THE CHITRAL VALLEY 
AND ALONG THE COURSE OF THE INDUS. 
PRIEVALSKYS RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
HIMALAYAN EXPLORATIONS. 
8-ALANG ISLAND (Captain A. pz RionErev, H.M. Siamese Navy). 
THE COSSACKS (Captain Cyprian A. G. Brive). 
DROUGHTS AND CLIMATES AT THE CAPE (W. J. Buack 


VIEWS —CORRESPON DEN! 
REY} NOTES_ PROCEEDINGS 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Ready this day, Part I. MAY, 6d. 


L a Monthly Magazine. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE LADY OF LAUNAY. By TROLLOPE. Chapters 
2. A CZAR’S DEATH. By R. D. Blackmore. 
3. THE IMPULSIVE LADY OF CROOME CASTLE. By THomas Harpy. 
4. THE LAST LOOK. By Roserr BocwanNay. 
5. RITA; or, a Ride with Arrieros, 
6. MATCH-MAKING IN IRELAND. By the Author of “ The Queen of Connaught.” 
7. THE “LITTLE MOTHER.” By Mrs. Macquoip. 
8. MODERN LOVE. By G. Banyerr Swirn. 
Re. 
NOTICE.—The Monthly Part of LIGHT faa of the Literary Supplements of the Weekly 


The Weskly Number fit contains, besides the usual Critical 
Matter, the Conclusion of 
TWELVE MONTHS’ IMPRISONMENT. By AN Ex-Convicr. 
Office of “ Light,” 150 Strand, London. 


PICTUREs. —See THE BUILDER of this Week for Reviews 


of the Goegrenee Gollery. the Water-Colour Gallery, &e. ; Interior View of St. Wolf- 
*s Church ; w of Krai 's Hotel, Malmé ; Illustrations of tne Cold Storage Wharf— 
Albans A Abbey. Meeting and List of Prizeholders—Report Or Institute of 
itation—Decorative ace Wood-Carving—Factory Chimney Constructiog, 
44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsimen. 


‘ 
‘ 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXC. is RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


now pub 
CONTENTS: 
1. THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
2, THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
4. NAVAL EDUCATION. 
5. THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPIRE. 
6. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
8. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE, No. CI. MAY, 


CONTENTS :— 

Can England easily Bear the Cost of a Great War? 
‘Three Letters on ‘‘ Origen and Celsus.” 
‘The Azores. 
Quedrapeds, 

ritis! ru 
On Keeping Silence from Good Words. 
English and German Party Government. 
Louis Borne. 
Colonial and Indian Custom-Houses, and Manchester. 


Basque Customs. 

The Legal Position of the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. 

Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. beautifully Mlustrated, 8s. 6d. 


SEBASTOPOL TRENCHES; 
And Five Months in Them. 
By Colonel REYNELL PACK. 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


BULLS AND BEARS: 


A Lay of the City. 
Every city and business man should read this book. 


KERBY & ENDEAN, 19 OXFORD STREET. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vots. I. and II. royal 8vo. half-bound, price 10s. each, 


MATERIALS for a History of the Reign of HENRY VII. 
from Original Documents preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by 
the Rev. W. CAMPBELL, M.A. one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
*,* These volumes are valuable as illustrating the acts and proceedings of 
an ol VII. on ascending the throne, and shadow out the policy he afterwards 


a Loyemans & Co, and Triipner & Co, Oxford, PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge, MacmiILtLan & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin, A. THoM. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, post free, 
P SHAREHOLDERS’ and DIRECTORS’ AL 
ee aes a Manual of Every-day Law and Practice for Pr 
reditors, and Solicitors of tne toner 8, under the 1862, 
ag aoa tone By Fraxcts B. , PALMER, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “Company Precedents" and * Private panies.” 
STEVENS & Chancery Lane. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
THE PHILEBUS of PLATO, with Introduction, Notes, and 


poke ast Seaeties ss with a Critical Letter on_ the Laws of Plato, and a Chapter of 
Remarks. By CHAnLes BAapHAM, D.D., Professor University of Sydney, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Crown &vo. cloth bevelled, Ss. 6d. 
A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 


Period to the Times of the Antonines. By usneve THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Oxfo: College. 


Fellow of Merton Coll.. rd, Head- Master of Bradfield 
“Full of good scholarship and good criticism.’ "=A thenreum. 
«Nothing a te ic the volume.” —Academy. 
has hitherto been published in England.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CoO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY'’S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Just published, 2 vols. 12s. 
RECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. By 
EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
B. M. PickERING. 196 Piccadilly, W. 
— Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
IBANDISM in IRELAND ;—Read! Real Pictures of 
Clerical Life in Ireland. By J. DuNcaN D.D. 
London : JAMES NISBET & Co., 21 Berners Street. 
w ready, post free, 
WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 
Economic, and gym eit of View ; with_a Sketch of Bakers and Baking, Past 
and Present._W. HILL ishopsgate Street, E.C. or to T. C. HEAWOOD, % Pater- 
Roster Square,E.C. Andall 


PROTOPLASM. By Lioner S, Baatz. Third Edition, Plates, 


price 10s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Lr THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
Lioyet S. BEALE. With Plates, 5s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUAOKS and QUACKERY. 
Derecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circu 


. We advise the public a Reve- 
ace bow the ibe of tham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


London: BAILLI®RE & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


NEW WORK BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
‘At all Libraries, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


SEAFORT H. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ Misunderstood,” “Thrown Together,” &c. 


Also, ready, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. "By JULIA 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


KINGSDENE. By the oo Mrs. FETHERSTON- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. crown 8vo 


Ilr 
FELIX DAHN’S 


STRUGGLE for ROME. From the German, 


by Lity Wotrrsonn. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“An unusually fine specimen of the historical novel. Mr. Dahn can writ 
ly as well as strongly, and has a vivid power of description.”—Morning Post. 


Iv 
MISS GRANT’S 


“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“© My Heart’s in the Highlands’ will distinctly its reputation 
as a writer of novels, far above the average.” —Pall 


v 
A SECOND EDITION OF MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


LADY GRIZEL is now ready at all the 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNDER A CHARM, “by E. Werner, Author 


of “Success; and How He Won - The New and Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, EDWARDES. 


JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 


By Mrs. AnnrzE Epwarpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion.” 
Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 
At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
JOAN. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
NANCY. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL 
(Monthly, 2s. 6d.) 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Notwithstanding the great outlay involved in getting up this ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the 
ART JOURNAL, and to give Three Fine Steel Engravings in each Number, as 
usual, 


LONDON: % IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3a, 6d, 


published, Thirteenth 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
fae. By HuGu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College ot 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from her Diary. By E. HENEAGE 
Denne. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


Joun MARTIN, pe ane. and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“ In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, so marvel- 
ngpend codmals. as no invention could produce. Few more or more instructive 
volumes have fallen in our way."—Morning 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yonee. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Joun 


Kent Spenper, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge.” 3 vols. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W.q'UNT, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A most interesting novel. Throughout we discover a rich vein of invention combined with 
patural i "The ch are drawn with an artistic hand.’’"—Court Journal. 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs. Forrester's pen, is well written; 
the Interest never = . the plot is — worked out, and I the style is thoroughly sympa- 
—Morning Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswortH (ENNIs Granam), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory" with not a little pleasure. The tone of the book is 
nea This storsiie. developed with skill, and its interest never flags. E of the characters 
deve wi ill, an’ in never oo. very one 
is life-like and all are drawn with a w 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A decidedly remarkable novel. so full of fresh and varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.” —Morning Post. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernax- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. [May 10. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S MAY LIST. 


BLUE SERIES OF NEW NOVELS. 

Shillings som, Com lete ; undertaken . to the “ Library "system of Half- 
Guinea Volumes. The Tales will be sel for their healthy character and good tone. 
BLUE BELL, by M. Bramston, [Illustrated by Marcts 
orem. A.R.A., forms the first volume of this Series. Price 2s. complete. Now ready 


Tilustrated. Permanent Price, Two 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS, in Half-crown (Complete) Volumes, clear 
type, well [ilustrated, elegantly bound, ready for the Library. 


OLD MORTALITY, with Thirty-four Illustrations, is now 
“ This edition is essentially one for the library.”—Daily Vews. 


In Monthly Parts, 1s., Part II. now ready. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scene and Associations ; with 
Descriptive Letterpress. By the Author of * By h and Land.” Part II. contains 
Chromograph Views of Ullswater, Wastwater, aa Stockgill Force. 


A Second Edition of Part I. is also ready. 
“ Quite unique, nothing of the kind having ever before been attempted.”"—Sunday Times. 
Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KERAMOS; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
“In this song Mr. Langhiliow quite at his best.” 


“Let us ho in dos regretful volume of the veteran poet, that we shal) 
more of same st his for do 
AF v4 wi nowhere we find even 


ight. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that M: iow bes ly a rival in ¢ 

"Manchester Examiner. 

FD memorial of the most gifted 

popular of American poets.” —Edinburgh Daily Keview. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SON'S 


SERIALS FOR MAY. 


I 
No. DCCLI. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 


_ JOHN CALDIGATE. Part II. 
THE GASCON O'DRISCOL. 
A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE. 
MINE IS THINE. Part XI. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE. 
THE BUDGET. 
ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 


II 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 


No. L., published this day, 
THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLICUDDY. 
NAN: a Summer Scene. By L. B. WALFORD. 


A — CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. By Major-General E. & 
AMLEY. 


THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX. 
To be issued in Monthly Parts, at Is. 


Ilr 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vol. V. GOETHE. 
By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 


IV 
CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
ADAM BEDE. Vol. II. 


v 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Part XIII. of 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


Completing the Work. 
Which may now be had in 2 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, with 26 Illustrations, 17s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, anp 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


This day is published, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


“ *John-a-Dreams’ is a distinct outcome of the day........ A more vivid picture of the age 


in which we live has seldom been afforded, and men of the da dp 


“ As brilliantly clever a little book, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CABINET EDITION. 


This day is aiebet. New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. uniform with the CaBrnet 
Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean War,” price 6s. 


EOTHEN. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.” 
Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
DOLCE NAPOLI.— NAPLES: its Streets, 


People, Fétes, Pilgrimages, Environs, &c. &c. W. J. A. Sramer, Auth 
of * Gentleman Emigrant.” & &e. 


LONDON : CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 FRIAR 
STREET, BROADWAY, E.c, 


Imperial 8vo. 716 pp. bound in cloth, 21s, 
A CATALOGUE of the MAPS, PLANS, and VIEWS of 


LONDON; 


Giving the descriptive Titles of each Map and Ves, with the Artiste’ and 

Engravers’ Names. Also the Date and the Size of each Plate and Drawing. Col- 

lected and arranged by the late FreDERICK Crace. Edited by his son, J. G, CRACE 
Published by the Eprror, at 38 Wigmore Street, W. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS... 


Immediately will be published, demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous I!lustrations. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 


A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the “Alert”? during 
the Arctic Expedition of 1875—6. 


By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


Now ready, crown Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. 


TIMES. 


M. Seguin is a really original writer, with a cultivated taste and excellent powers 
of description. He throws a feeling of poetry into his descriptions, sketches the 
grand scenery artistically, and grasps the full significance of its character. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


M. Seguin writes exceedingly well, and his volume grows upon one as one reads 
eet It is touches of minute description like these that raise a narrative above 


the and place, giving you the satisfactory conviction that the 
author is to be trusted......We have said enough to show that the volume is to be 
strongly recommended. 


ACADEMY. 
Certainly the fullest handbook for the use of travellers to this favourite resort 
that has yet appeared in English, 
ART JOURNAL. 
A valuable contribution to our literature of travel. 


Immediately will be published, demy 8vo. 


THE REVOLUTION. 
Being Vol. II. of **Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.” 
By H. TAINE, D.C.L. 


In a few days, post 8vo. 
THE UNITY OF CREATION; 
Or, the First Principles of Physiography. 


By SYDNEY B. J. SKETCHLY, F.G.S. 
HM. Geological Survey. 


Immediately will be published, demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


A SEARCH FOR FORTUNE: 


The Autobiography of a Younger Son; a Narrative of Travel 
and Adventure. 


By H. LINDSAY-BUCKNALL, 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, Secord Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND LIFE. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
LIGHT. 

We strongly recommend Dr. Richardson’s book to our readers. It is full of i ane 
advice, wise saws, and modern instances, and may be remembered for the good 
service it is doing when weightier books are discarded and forgotten. 

LONDON. 


One of the finest bits of popularised science we have seen........ Has all the good 
qualities of its author’s best lectures, 


EXAMINER. 
Sign-posts along the true road to health. 


INQUIRER. 
Pall of valuable suggestions, expressed with singular lucidity. 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 
Fall of lessons of knowledge and wisdom. We can scarcely speak too highly of it. 


New and Revised Edition now ready, mounted on rollers, or in case, 42s. 


A LARGE MAP OF TROPICAL 
AFRICA: 


Showing the Results of all Recent Explorations, with the 
Routes of the various Travellers. 


Edited by Commander CAMERON, R.N_ 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILu, E.C. 


NEW MAPS. 


— 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Meunted on rollers, varnished, 42s. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mille ; size, 65 inches by 76. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF LONDON. 
Geologically Coloured by JAMES B. JORDAN. 


The Geology compiled from the Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 


ted 


Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND. 


Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of 
Sir Richard Griffith and Professor J. Bute Jukes. 


By EDWARD HOLL, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. 


In sheets, 258; mounted on linen, in case, 30s, ; on rollers, varnished , 32s. 


LONDON IN 1658. 
Next week.—Scale, 12 inches to a mile ; size, 60 inches by 40. 


AN EXACT DELINEATION 
OF THE CITYS OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, 


AND THE SVBVRBS THEREOF, TOGETHER WITH 
YE BURROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 

And all ye Thorough-fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies within 

ye same, composed by a Scale, and Inchographically described by RICHARD 


Newcovrt, of Somerton, in the Countie of ny nn Gentleman. Engraved by 
W. FalTHORNE in 1658. Facsimile by GzorGE JARMAN, 


1 roll 
12 sheets in portfolio, here, 08. ¢ 


LONDON IN 1741-1745. 
Nearly ready.—Scale, 53 inches to a mile ; size, 102 inches by 76. 


AN EXACT SURVEY 
OF THE CITYS OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, 


YE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, AND THE COUNTRY 
NEAR TEN MILES ROUND. 


Begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Jounw Rocqur, Land Surveyor; and 
Engrau’d by RICHARD PARR. Photo-lithographic Facsimile. ” 


16 sheets in portfolio, 2ls.; on rollers, varnished, £3 3s.; single sheets, each Is. 6d- 


LONDON IN 1878. 
Next week._New Edition. Scale, 6 inches to a mile ; size, 5 feet to 6 feet. 


STANFORD’S 


MODERN MAP OF LONDON 


AND ITS SUBURBS, 


Extending from Hampstead to the Crystal Palace. 
to Greenwich ; showing all the Railways and Stations, the 
Koads, Footpaths, &c. 


On 6 large sheets, Coloured, 25s. ; mounted in case or on rollers, 42s, 


LONDON: ZOWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, 1 vol. medium vo. pp. 424, cloth, 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: 


1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


a Series of Notes, and Essays. By D.C. Hon LL 
of the Uni of ore : Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society ; Bod 
rit in the University of Oxford. sa na 


‘ost Svo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 
in FUDEA.: ¢ Series of Gleanings from the 3 Notes of a Journalist in the Years 187072 


PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 123, 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT of he GODAVERY DISTRICT, Presidency ‘adras. 
Morgis, form..y of the Madras Civil Service. 


In a few days, 1 vol. post 


ESSAYS on the SACRED. LANGUAGES, 


WRITINGS. RELIGION of the 
Second Revised Edition, by Dr. E. W. West. > Vem Have. 


Shortly, 1 vol, post 8vo. 
SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a 


Com ranslated by the late EpwaRD WILLIAM LANE, Auth 
Arable Eve lish ac. A New Revised, with an Intreduetion 4 the 
‘istory and Development of Islam, especially with reference to India, by STANLEY LANE 
p. viii,—160, cloth, 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT : a Manual 


» crown 8vo. pp. 


Nearly ready, 
HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN a for 
dents of Russi . Based sacking Len 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. xvi.—294, stitched in wrapper, with 4to. Atlas, containing 
140 Plates, £4. 


ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES on 


MET. URGY at the <a SCHOOL of ARTS and MANUFACTU 
By JonDay, Professor of Metallurgy at the Central School 


In the press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELE- 


GRAPH LINES 
Louse the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENT in OFFICES. By 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xxii,—234, cloth, 12s. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the 
Upon Philological and kindred Subjects. Edited 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 


of the Et. By James C. SOUTHALL, aM. LL.D., Author 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 21s. 


THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being 


a set of ts Seyppues of Moral Culture. By C. STANILAND Wann, Author of 


Vol. I. now complete, royal 4to. cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA 
ORIENTALIA. Edited by Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S., &c. Sc, 
CONTENTS : 


INDIAN WEIGHTS, Pp. viii—76, with Plate and Map. By E.THomas, 


COINS OF THE URTUKI TURKUMANS. 
Recent Pp. xii.—45, with 6 Plates. By STaNLEY 


or J Pp. iv.—22, with Plate. By E. T. 
ry on AGE. Pp. iv.—65, with 8 Plates. By Pency GARDNER, 
ON THE ANCIENT COINS AND MEASURES OF CEYLON. 
Plate. T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple. 
1 vol. royal 4to. pp. 582, handsomely bound in cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


THE JAIMINIYA-NYAYA -MALA-VIS- 


TARA of MADHAVACHARYA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society by th 
completed by B. Comm. With vasioue 
mentaries to the Taittiriya Samhita and Brahmans. 


In a few days, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 
SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST 


CANON, commonly known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated fi the 
S. BraL, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With accompanying Narratives. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. 


By Puysicus. (This forms the Ninth V: 
7 of ‘olume of “ The English and Foreign Philoso- 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, May 4, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Free- 


hand. By BzRNARD BARKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 


MAID ELLICE. By Tueo. Grrr, Author of 


“ Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” &c. 3 ve 31s, 6d. 


THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


Sea. By SypNEY Mostyn, Author of ‘‘ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

The ATHEN ZUM Dn 3: “ As a welcome exception to the dreary average of drawing-room 
complications, * The tle Loo’ deserves readers and purehasers.”’ 

The SPECTA Tore mma “We have nothing but praise to give to the story. It is well con- 
ceived and powerfully told. Every detail is carefully c yntrived to give effect to the whole. 
The interest is sustained without marvels or surprises, and though it contains allt the ene 
of romance, we feel that it never takes us thou the limits of reality. This is one of t 
novels which cannot be criticized in began without a damaging interference with the interest 
= — ,plot, and we must therefore ask our readers so far to take our recommendation on 


"The SCOTSMAN says: “ Mr. Mostyn’s story is full of thrilling interest from the first pace 
tothe last. It is capitally written, with an obviously intimate knowledge of the minutia of the 
merchant service, and of seamen "s habits and methods of life. Some of the descriptive 
passages—for instance, the account of - storm by which the vessel was assailed shortly before 
the mutiny—are full of vigour and realism........ Alt together, this story of the sea is one of the 
best books of its kind that has appeared of late years. 


The SUNDAY TIMES says: “ The story is of epaine interest, and told with a simplicity 

and force which are too seldom foun It is difficultin few words to convey the charm 

that this book possesses ; from first to last the interes never flags, and the whole is told with a 

minuteness of detail which never wearies.......... We can heartily reeoommend Mr. Mostyn's 
ming book to our readers.” 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artuur Lewis, 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(This day. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ We gladly recognize the evidences of literary power which 
*Salthurst' displays. It is well written throughout, and the scene of the shipwreck, made all 
the more striking by the contrast with the comedy of the preceding chapter, is very powerful 


indee 

The 8c OTSMAN says: “ Exhibits, in respect of literary quality, dramatic power, and truth 
and vigour in the conception and creation of character, a distinct ndvance on her former work, 
*The Master of Riversw was itself a powerful and well-written tale.......... There 
is a freshness and a sense of ‘living emotion pervading it all through.......... Some of the minor 
personages, as well as the principal characters, are very happily pines n, with a scan of tender 
simplicity which gives realistic effects such as no amount of elaboration could at; 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RussELL Monro, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
8 vols, 6d. 


The STANDARD says: “ It is readable and fairly interesting.” 

"The SCOTSMAN says: “ The tale is told with a vigour and dash of style which are enjoy- 
able: and the plot, improbable though it be, is developed with much skill 

The MORNING POST says: * Mr. Monra, i in his latest novel, an “that his powers as a 
writer of fiction are of no mean order. The plot is well constructed, and evolved without any 
startling violation of the probabilities, whilst, although its nature is tolerably obvious from 
the beginning, the reader is kept in a sufficient amount of uncertainty as to how matters will 
end to prevent any loss of interest. Added to which there appears considerable talent for the 
delineation of character........ story which raises the a auguries for Mr. Monro’s 
future as a novelist, and which can hardly fail to obtain success. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. Surpiry, Author of “ Gabriel Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The GRAPHIC says: “* The book is one of decidedly more than average merit.” 
ELS STANDARD says: “ The tone of the book is noble and lofty, as well as good and 


The ATHEN ZUM says; ‘ A good deal can be said in favour of ‘Cousin Deborah's Whim.’ 
The tone is fairly wholesome, the style good, and the fiction well thought out........ The 
authoress has devoted much thought to delineation of her heroine’s disposition. The 
attempt alone is sufficient to earn a good word froin all who see in character-drawing the 
highest, type. of fiction ; and Miss Shipley has done something more than attempt to succeed.” 

he SCOTSMAN says : “There i isa as deal of thought and careful literary workmanship 
in ‘Cousin Deborah’s Whim.’........ It is a patient, elaborate, and, on the whole, @ truthful 
study of two very opposite types of character, and of the way in ‘which each is affected by 
mutual contact and external circumstances... -- The story is pleasantly written, and not only 
the two pee ipal figures, but many of the minor. personages, are depicted with much insight 


and realis' 
2 vols. 21s. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 
FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. 
{This day. 


By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready, 
IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Story. By the Princess 


OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish Main. By W. 


WESTALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOPHIA: a Novel. By Janz Asnton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILES: a Town Story. By the Author of “Fan.” Crown 8vo. 
handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the South. By Bruron Brosse. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Bracr. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The EXAMINER says: ‘** A Sussex Idy1’ is thoroughly deserving of its name—no mean 
praise, as it seems to us. For what is more difficult in these feverish modern times than to pro- 
duce a true Idyl !—an a iasl of to-day, not thrown back into the quiet centuries that lie behind 
us, but true and living, even as the lanes and meadows and bird-haunted copses are still true 
and living Sussex Idyl’ is such a charming story that we should indeed be un- 
grateful did we not look forward with pleasure to more work trom the same hand.” 


REGENT ROSALIND. | By the Author of “ Work-a-day 
Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
YONGE, in Womankind,” says: “ ‘Regent Rosalind’ shows much _ better 
rse how a sensible and motherly girl can line again the shattered nest of her hom — 
The *SCOUTSMAN says: “The story is a pleasant and readable one, containing” some 
truthful pictures of lite a @ great poy provincial town, and several thoughtful and 
finished studies of character........ The interest of the tale, though not enthralling for readers 
who are accus stomed to the Bighioiced sensational fiction of the day, is steadily maintained 
to the close, and i hy ee hea thy and natural.’ 
8, The SPECTATOR says : “It is to be hoped that there exist even now a certain number of 
young persons wae taste is sufficiently unvitiated to permit them to;read this simple story 
—written in unusually good English, and which deals with nothing out of the way of the 
homely life of thousands of English middle-class homes—with appreciation and interest. The 
author of ‘ Regent Rosalind’ drawn a bright, honest, loveable, pleseant anys it for 
us, and the accessories are all natural and well developed........ be real tnt 
Rosalind’ with a sense of restful pleasure.” 


THE REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American Sketches. By 


E. C. Fernav. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 


Ruined Midianite Cities : a Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. By 
RICHARD F. BurTON, Membre de l'Institut Egyptien. 

A Telegram from Alexandria, in the Zimes of April 25, states that: “Captain Burton, 
commanding the Khedivial expedition for the survey of mines i in the land of Midian, has just 
returned to Cairo, and brings back twenty-five tons of specimen ore, comprising gold, silver, 
coer, © tin, and He goes to England in order to arrange as to working the mines for the 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT; with Personal 


of the Country. By Lieut. ALBERT FytTcHeE, C.S.I1., 
late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. With Steel Portraits, Chromo- 
lithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 

“ The author of this book will long be remembered in all districts of the now consolidated 
territory of British Burmah as one of the able administrators who built up that prosperous 
province. Strong in will, in self-reliance, and in arm too, he has done good service to his 
country and now, reposing on his laurels, has turned his sword into a pen.” — Atheneum. 

“En glish readers will find his volumes both entertaining and instructive.”—Examiner. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CIvimnian. 
A more genuine, faithful, and lively narrative of an Indian career we have rarely read. It 
is of odd details, and yet intelligible teems with adventures, and yet 
avoids personalities ; it presents us wit! he judge, the magis- 


trate. and the superintendent of police, and yet is never disfigured 7 “ilestured and 
irritating remarks.” —Saturday Review. 


Large post 8vo, with 2 special Maps, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN: Diary of 


the Campaign of 1877 in Armenia and Koordistan. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 


one of the Special Correspondents attached to the Staff of Ghazi Ahmed 
Mouktar Pasha, 


“ His book has the interest and value which attach to the narrative of a compeign written by 

- = and i a observer who identifies himself with the army which he accom- 

i teapcaiaeal uch the fullest and most consecutive as well as the most animated account yet 
Published of ihe history of Mouktar’s army is to be found in his pages.”"—Saturday Keview. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra 
and numerous Engravings on Wood. 


*,* Vol. XXIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 38s, 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, 


Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. New Raition, 
revised, with Cases, by Sir SHERSTON Baker, Bart. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By EDwArRD DOWDEN, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Shakespere: his Mind and Art.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. By GERHARD Victor LEcHLER. Translated from the German 
by Perer Lorimer, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by ELLICE Hopkins. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. GuLL, Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
“ The book is full of interest and by no means void of instruction....... We have the clearest 
iss pkins has execu’ a difficul with ‘s a heart: - 
tion of her ‘subject, and her work is well done." 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 


THE LUSIADSofCAMOENS, Portuguese Text. 


With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


Mr. Aubertin for a rare lite treat, p liment him 
having added valuable work to our British poetical library.”"Graphic. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE AGAMEMNON of HSCHYLUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with an Introductory Essay, by E. D. A, 


MoRSHEAD. 
“ By means of scholarship, poetical taste, and careful study of the best English models, M: 
Morshead has produced a version fitted to give pleasure ii English 
readers, and worthy to take high rank among our + Classical ons.”"_Saturday Review. 


Marriage. By the Author ot “Véra.” New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. 
book written with true refine- 
ment of feeling and 


Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By GrorcGe MerepirH. New and Chea; 
Edition, with Frontispiece. sis 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: 2 Story. By 
MARGARET AGNES Author of “ Dorothy,” 


“ It is admirably written, in a st; 
and elevated as it 1s clever."—-Spectator. Iness, and it is as refined 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. 


By J. MasrERMAN, Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. 
“ The story is like its title, worth waiting for.” Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL 


CONTENTS 
SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE AND POEMS. 
. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 
BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL’S TRACHINIZ. 
THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. 
. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
. TORRENS’ MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE, 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 
*,* Second Edition ready on the 15th instant, 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. BE. H. Lecxy, M.A. Vols. I. & Il. 1700-1760. 8vo, 
price 36s. 


Seene 


r. Lecky may be of the most valuable additions to 
the Tterature of E Engiand since of ADVERTISER. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworra SmiTH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macurre, M.P. 


New Edition brought down to the Accession of Leo XIII. by the "Right Rev. 
Monsignore PaTrerson. Crown 8vo. Portraits, 63. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knut. 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. FRaNK JONES 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his 


Life and his Works. By HELEN ZiImMERN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


~ Zi derstands the man of whom ino writes, 
We feel that Miss Zimmern un 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


SHADWoRTH H. Hopason, Hon. LL.D. Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


CONDITIONS of SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


By D. CUNNINGHAM, F.S.S, M, Inst. C.E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the LABOUR QUESTION. 


By THomas Brassey, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS; Correspondence from 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, ‘Albania , Dalmatia, and Slavonia, during 
the year 1877. By ARTHUR J. Evans, B.A. ¥. S.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Lge, F.S.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with many Illustrations, 42s, 


The CHRISTIAN CODE; Rules for the 


Conduct of Human Life taken entirely from the Scriptures. By the late 
H. T.J.MacnaMara. Witha Memoir. Post 8vo. 5s. 


BIBLE STUDIES, Part II. The BOOK of 


JONAH, preceded by a & Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. 
M. M. Katiscu, Ph.D, M.A. 80. 108. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. _ By the Rev. J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 
D.D. Translated by W. L. R. Cares. ver, VIII. with 2 Facsimiles. 8vo, 2s. 
The Work complete, in Eight Volumes, price £6 12s. 


PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited and supplemented with Chapters on the Chemistry of =e 
by B. H. Pact. Ph.D. Pp. 996, with 698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 


CONTENTS :— 


Borne. 
Great War ? Colonial and Indian Custom-Honses, and 
Three Letters on “ Origen and Celsus,” Manchester. 
The Azores. Basque Customs. 
Ximenes Doudan. 


r The Legal Position of the Dardanelies 
British Quadrupeds, and the Suez Canal. 

On Keeping Silence from Good Words. Ivy-Leaves. 

Erglish and German Party Government. 
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THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRENCH PICTURES IN ENGLISH CHALK,” “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS,” &e. &e, 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


LA SAISIAZ : 


By RozertT BRowninG. Fep. 8vo. 7s. (na few days. 


A VOLUME of POEMS, by JOHN 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of 
Greek Poets”; Translator into English rhyme of “* The Sonnets of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti” and Tommaso Campuneila.” (Jn few days. 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME;; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


DR. JOHNSON : His Friends and His Critics. 


By GeorGe BirkBeck HI, D.C.L. (Pembroke College, Oxford). 
[Jn the press. 


RELIGIOUS STRIFEin BRITISH HISTORY. 


By the Honorable A. S. G. CaNntnG, Author of “The Political History of 
Christianity.” Ua a few days. 


BERTHOLD ; and other Poems. By Mera 


ORRED. (Nearly ready. 


THE TROPIC BIRD: his Flights and his 


Notes. Fep. 8vo. 5s. [Just published. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


NEWCOMES. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. &c. 
(ln the press. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a 


le of Langt By Mary Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 
3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 


(Nearly ready, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
(Just published. 


EREMA; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. 


Biackmorg, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. &c. Crown 
8vo. with 8 lilustrations, 6s. {This day. 


the Two Poets of Croisic. 


Now ready, No. CCXXI. price Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MAY. 


With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS : 

“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chapter 29. A Reverie in Rookleigh 
Church. Chapter 30. Of a Golden Wedding, 

THE ORIGIN OF FLOWERS. 

THE MZNAD'S GRAVE. 

ATHENZXUS. 

ETHICS AND XSTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. 

COUNT WALDEMAR. 

THE STREET GOSSIPS. 

WITHIN TIE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration, Chapter 10. The Minor 
Canon. Chapter 11. Another Evening at the Deanery. Chapter 12. Brother 
aud Sister. 


MORPHIA MANTA. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 


MORBID CRAVING FOR MORPHIA: 


A Monograph founded on Personal Observatio:x. 


By EDWARD LEVINSTEIN, M.D. 
Medical Director, Maison de Santé, Schonberg, Berlin. 


Translated by CHARLES HARRER, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lond. 
Physician to the Eastern Dispensary of the German Hospital in London. 


ALTHAUS ON NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM: 


Their Prevalence and Pathology. 


By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's Park. 


“Dr. Althaus is a consummate master of neural physiology and pathology. His work is of 
first-rate excellence. To advanced students of medicine it wili be especially useful ; to the 
busy practitioner, who cannot take his knowledge in a condensed form, it will be still more 
valuable.""—Medical Times and Gazette. 


Just published, Ninth Edition, much enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. éd. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND 
SICK ROOM GUIDE. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 


Author of “ Longevity : the Means of Preserving Health and Prolonging Life 
after Middle Age.” 


This Work is a complete “‘ Domestic Medicine,” treating of Hygiene, the 
symptoms of diseases, and best modes of treatment; diet and food for the healthy 
and sick ; a description of all remedies in use up to the year 1878 ; guide in accidents 
and emergencies ; many prescriptions and recipes of great value. No Work will be 
consulted more frequently by any family possessing it. It is readable, instructive, 
and amusing. 

To this Edition is added a plan for reading it systematically, to enable the non- 
professional reader to acquire a sound knowledge of the medical sciences, such as 
every well-educated person should possess; with an Account of Homeopathy, 
Hydropathy, and all the Systems of Medicine extant, Baths, Spas, Mineral Waters, 
&e. &e. 
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